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The solitary stream where, as a boy, 

He fished and waded, now has brimmed its shore* 
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PREFACE. 

,. n nv the first outsider to visit the P a |, u 

S ° far ite„ten»nt Ward fsee paRr, 3). He came up f, om 
Hills "as Lieute Velligebi and camped for the night above 1 

periyakulafn b' " . ^ neXt morn ing (26lh May 1821) he fi rst ! 
the Pambar rails ■ Kodflikana j > And very appropriately^* 

fo0 ‘ Mav 19-15 that we celebrate by speech and pageant 
j s on 20 tn , | publication of this booklet, the centenary 

and exhibition, and^by s(ationi The two earliest 

of . the . Staf '"Laries of the American Madura Mission, were first * 

built by mis. 1 ^g_| - 

OCC "£ 'Infer celebrating the centenary and for publishing 

, 1 ' .L orv originated in the Kodaikanal Missionary Union , 

mV rbena small sum «•.« set aside for the purpose. 

n i | Banninga was appointed to compile a booklet. When lie' 

if li iia in 19-15 the file containing information he had collected 

1 renorts of interviews he had had with early residents, in- 
rbidine 89- Id Mr. John Tapp, was unfortunately mislaidj 
I came to light onlv after the present booklet had gone to press. 

I( v .‘ ac neC rssarv, th ■ to start from scratch and gathering 

formation again.’ When a committee representing various partf 
of ,he Kodaikanal community met in June 1944 to plan 1 

] )r j. [I. Mach-an brought with him the unfinished^ 
manuscript of' an article prepared in response to Dr. Banninga’s 
request, on “Kodaikanal, the Buthpfacc of Nine Co-operative 
Missionary Movements.” He took it away with him to complete 

it, but after his death a few months later this manuscript, a 
book in itself, was not found. The committee suggested a general 
plan for the history which was mainly followed. 

When the compiler of facts started work in January 1945, 
she found ial to fill volumes the size of the Btnyclopcedip 

Britannica in albums of newspaper clippings and in reminiscences 
of early residents. The “booklet” grew into a hook, but it had 

to be limited in size by the shortage of paper, which has also] 
caused its letter; ; : appear on rough wartime paper (made” 

less than a hundred miles from Kodaikanal on the western slopes 
of the Travancore hills, beyond Vandaravu). Readers who may 
be disappointed by omissions and by defects in composition 
are asked to remember the speed with which this mass of 
material had to be sifted and the main facts put together during 
a short holiday. It could never have been done without the 
help given by Mr. G. H. Marsden of the London Mission Press, 
Nagercoil, who not only published the hook but also helped to i 
prepare the manuscript for publication. 

Our thanks ate due to the early residents of Kodaikanal 
still living there for their aid in reconstructing the events of days! 
gone by,—to Mrs. Watt and Mrs. Van Someren (daughters IT 
Judge Graham), Capt. Rajkumar Dorairaja of Pudukottah, Mjl 
E. R. Logan, Miss A. D. Baker, Mr. 1. 0. King, Mrs. HacjF 


land Mr.• Balasundaram Iyer, as also to the Municipal Commissioner, 
■ officers of the various clubs, and h&ads of the Observatory and 
Ithe medical and educational institution?, wln> provided information. 
I Those who have worked on the hook are lovers of Kodaikanal 

land have done it as a labour of love. All proceeds fiom the sate 
lof it will be devoted to the fund for a centenary gift to Kodaikanal. 

To bring the record of the hundred years up to date we may 
Intention the united service of thanksgiving held yesterday morning 
Ion the Highclerc playing-fields to celebrate the end of the war in 
lEurope. Ministers of four nationalities and six denominations took 
Ipart, and a congregation of a thousand or more, of even more 
Hetfied a nature, joined in song and in prayer, and also contributed 
over Rs.1,400 for the aid of the suffering in Europe. 

■‘Woodstock’, Kodaikanal. C. C. WYCKOFF. 

]14th May 1945. 

‘ l he Committee which w r as asked to attend to the publication 
4 this booklet wishes to record on behalf of the whole community 
its cordial thanks and appreciation of the great* labour of Miss 
jWyckoff, who has done all the work, not merely of collecting a 
reat mass of material but—perhaps even more difficult—of digesting 
|it and reducing it to manageable proportions. (One item she has 
nmitted: had she not been the author, her name would surely ha\e 
been mentioned among the earliest producers of Kodaikanal’s drama.) 

Among the very many who have helped m this undertaking, 
pecial mention should be made of those who have pcovick d 
pictures: Dovetoji’s Studio .for the Canvas Chair (a photograph sent 
by Mrs. H. J. Scudder to Dr. Banninga) and the “Transit” and the 
.ake as it is now; Miss A. D. Baker for the Lake Jin 1860; 
irs. Clewes (London Mission, Erode) for Pillar Rocks, Fairs- Falls 
nd Silver Cascade; Miss K. Wilcox for Coaker’s Walk and the 
loud picture, from her collection of pictures that belonged to Miss 
4o\es; Mrs. Cormack for the two camping photographs; and the 
enox Press, Pasumalai, for the block of the Church Under the 
4ill. Mrs. Clewes and Doveton’s Studio would gladly supply 
ihotographic cupies to any who wish to buy them. 

A special word of thanks should also be given for permission 
[o print (see Appendix I.) Father Leigh’s beautiful description of 
[he view of the plains and of his journey to Palni iu 1933. 

Information received too late for inclusion in Chapter II is 
iven in Appendix III. 

In spite of all the care that has been taken, we can scarcely 
lope that this brief history is free from errors, especially as the 
laterial has been collected from such numerous and varied sources, 
nany of them only oral. We should be grateful if any mistakes 
hat are noticed are made known, so that, even if this booklet 
|s not reprinted, a corrected copy may be kept for future reference, 
uch corrections should be addressed to thV author at Muttathoor, 
'*a Villupuram, South Arcot District. 
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THE LAKE AT SUNSET. 

Night closes the eyes of day. Still is the lake. 

The dying son makes gold the water’s face, 

And shapes to softest silhouette the grace 
Of ghostly trees. The darkening heavens shake 
A flock of sunlit clouds on hills that make 
A placid line across still evening’s brow. 

Deep silence reigns, save for the plaintive break 
Of water ’gainst the keel, and off an orchard bough 
A thrush’s note, peaceful and lone we wait, 

When, in the half-light, suddenly we see 
Within our boat, quiet and compassionate. 

The lowly Habitant of Galilee. 

Fast may we hold this vision dear and fleet, 

Against the time of noise and dust and heat! 

D.H.S. 


I. IN THE BEGINNING. 

“Before the mountains were brought forth , or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting. Thou art God. . . . For a thousand years in 
Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is f>ast. . . .” 

»The hundred years we pelebrate are but an hour or two in 
iGod’s time. In one of those yesterdays before tiistory began, 

| there lived a race of men upon the Palni Hills who made their 
I homes of great stone slabs. Some of these cromlechs or dolmens 
Lvere arranged in circles upon the hill-slopes. Some had under¬ 
ground stone chambers which may have been tombs,—as if the 
city of the dead overlapped the city of the living. They — or 
■perhaps another race that followed them—wore bronze and copper 
[bracelets and other ornaments, and buried their dead in great 
I day pots <>r burial-urns under the ground. From this M g ilithic 
lPeriod and Copper Age in India, for which the- ts can as 

lyet give us no date, to the first recorded visit of an English officer 
in 1821,-who inhabited these hills? 

Probably the Paliy&ns (uaflajif) and the Puliyans (t-f^eour) had 
Ithe Palnis all to themselves for centuries. The Paliyans were 
Itree-dw'ellers who lived in the jungles of the Upper Palnis, using 
;rass and leaves to m ike their clothing. Their homes were in caves 
>r under rocks, or on platforms built, for safety, in the trees. Their 
food consisted of roots, leaves and honey. They cooked the roots 
|(yams) in pits in the ground, keeping the fire burning over them 
ill night to frighten wild beasts. They made the fire with quartz 
md steel, using the floss of the silk-cotton tree for tinder. When 
)ne of the tribe died, the others left the body as it was and moved 
to another place for some months. Some of these people still live 
)n the hillside near Manjampatti, beyond “The Cave”. 

The Puliyans were also very eaily inhabitants of the Palnis, 
md, like them, spoke Tamil; but their customs show more resem¬ 
ilance to the customs of the people on the plains, except that the 
irides wear talis of white beads, divorces are frequent and easy, and 
[hey worship their own deities, the gods Mayandi and Karumalaisam 
lud the goddess Puvadai. They worship by offering ragi-pudding, or 
>v animal sacrifices, or by dances continued for hours to the sound 
drums. They eat meat, including beef, pork and rats. 

Four or five centuries ago a caste of Vellalans from the Coimbatore 
listrict migrated into the Palnis to escape from war or famine, 
'hey took possession of the villages of the Puliyans aud made them 
[heir serfs. These Kunnuvar Vellalans or Kunnuvar cultivated the 
md with an energy that the indolent Puliyans did not possess, 
'hey brought with them the customs of the plains, except that the 
lress of the women is characteristic—rough metal necklets, brass 
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KODAtKANAL; 18*45-] 9^5 

bungalow a. the head f tht pass "hich soon bur „ AI1 . J 

- rebuilt, 1 ' Bkickluirne’s 

the botanist, went »P 1 1837, 'vliej 

acted five hundred specimens ' ", fifteen dM 

The ordnance map of .he East India Company, prmt, I ^ 

on it nor Shemba«nnnr bat it gH 

Vil ,eebi. This probably means that the evacuation of ShembaganwJ 

due to cholera, had already taken place. fl 

sinre tS34 th, re had been an American Mission in Maditr 

connected with the original mission in Jaffna, Ceylon. This group 
Am , ,„ m families had no physician among them, and knei 
of no escape from the fiery furnace of summer heat except |] 
be carried by palanquin to the sea-shore and back by boat 
One or two men did go to the Nilgiris, but it was 
difficult journey in those davs when th. re was no railway C oi 
nection between Madras and Madura. The first line south J 
Madias went to Erode and Coimbatore. After many illnesses ar 

till 1843 did it occur to then to migrtt 
in the hot season to some of the hills which surrounded Madura 
They Siitimalais (near the present Kodaikaigl 

Road railwav'-station) and built two cottages there, but had n 
leave after two years because of malaria. 

In January 1M5 Rev. II. S. Taylor and Rev. C. F.'MuaaR 
learning of the Palnis from Government officers, explored the top 
,,f t hat nd found i! to be an ideal site for a " mitariumi 

The) went back with an enthusiastic report to their Mission! 
Rev" J. J. Lawrence, who was in poor health, was sent bac 
with Mr. Mn 2 zy to construct two bungalows. Tin \ were assiifl 
by a Mi Fane who had godowns up lliere and by an ex-jd(iJ 
of Madura, Mr. Elliott, who was planting coffee on the Lowi 
Palnis. In June 1843 two houses—scarcely better than shackl 
will) lints for servants were ready, at the edge of the g£ 
kattal or forest where now we find ‘Sunnyside* and ‘Shelton’, 
came the six American families that June, willing to hear anj| 
sort of hardship if only they might escape the enervating hi 
for a time. No mention is made of the journey, but we caJ 
imagine what it must have been to ladies in hoop-skirts wit( 
little children. From Madura to Devadanapatti they rode *iJ 
country bullock-carts, and then those who could not walk or rid] 
horseback were carried in blankets hung from bamboo poles throu§ 
tiger-ridden forests. Up over the Adukkam pass, down inti 
Shembaganur and up the opposite side, over the rim of the bapij 
down into another wooded vallev and up again, tl - nagai 
to the houses at the edge of the kanal, a place where immen^ 
tree-ferns grew beside a stream that trickled down through raoaf 
banks under gnarled old forest trees. Six families were packlj 
into two small houses with no comforts, but they were 


The First Foreign Settlers. ’ 5 

the heat and the fever in blessed coolness, and the waxen cheeks 
I of the children grew rosy. Each year thereafter, till more houses were 
built, the missionaries came up by turns, sending all the children with 
the first to go, and leaving them to come down with the last to depart. 

In 1846 Monsieur Faurg de Fonclair, a coffee planter in the 
Sirumal iis, beg in to plant coflee in the Lower Palms, and became 
• one of the early residents of Kodaikanal who told of shooting 
bison on the floor of the basin where the lake now is. The 
Collector of Madura, Mr. Parker, came up and built ‘Parnbar 
House’; Mr. Clarke, the Sub-Collector, built ‘Roseneath’; and Mr. 
Baynes, the Judge, built on the land later sold to Father Saint 
Cyr where nyw stands the house of rest called ‘La Providence*. 
The American Mission in 1847 built ‘East House*, and two 
years later the houses now called ‘Central House* and ‘Clavarack*. 
Rev. J. T. Noyes built a shack at the edge of the cliffs where 
the path came up from Shembaganur (now ‘Woodstock’!. Captain 
Horsley, the Civil Engineer, built a house between ‘Roseneath’ 
and Pambar House which must have been where ‘Charlemont’ 
now stands. Three godowns in a row, built for servants near 
Central House, weie gladly occupied by families who could find 
no other place, and became ‘Rock Cottage*. About 1852 Major 
Partridge, of the Bombay Army, came up to hunt, and pitched 
his tents in what is now the lake basin till he built a small 
bungalow: its site is now called ‘Bombay - Shola’ because he first 
planted the Australian blue-gum- and oilier tees, and led out 
lone of the first gardens in Kodai. 

The missionaries made a mile of road connecting their houses. 
Was ‘Consumption Ghat’ one of these first roads, we wonder. They 
widened the paths through the shola to their houses. This was at a 
time when numerous big black monkeys (Mycetis niger) and other wild 
animals inhabited that shola. The ortier residents had made six'more 
miles of road near their houses. One of these paths must have led 
to* Mount Nebo, at the edge of the cliffs on the southern rim of 
the has in—the place where St. Peter’s Church.and its parsonage 
now stand—w here all the residents met in the afternoon with crowbars 
and pickaxes to loosen boulders and send them rolling and crashing 
to the depths of the valley, thousands of feet below. 

In 1858 a botanist, Colonel Beddome, found seven hundred 
species of plants. 

La inf was rented to the settlers by the Government for Rs.5-4-0 
a year for the first kani (1*32 acres) and Ks.2-8-0 for each 
additional kani. Eventually most of the grants were converted 
into freeholds. The present site of ‘Clancullan* is said to have 
been purchased for about Rs.40. The Church Missionary Society 
bought the large tract near Glen Falls, later known as the 
‘Tinnevelly settlement*, for about Rs.80. The American Mission 
bought Bombay Shola from Major Partridge for Rs.154. They 
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^•■In the Beginning. 


bangles and anklets, silver bangles on the upper arm, and their 
unner cloths knotted in front across the breast As time went cin. 
especially during the 17th and 18th centimes when the villagers of 
^l )e a t the foot of the l’-ilnis were opjm^.-ed and exploitedi 

by bohgars who had to pay heavy tributes to such rulers as the 
Viiayanagar kings the Mahrattas, and Tippu Sultan, many aped 
into the hills. The village of Velligebi is said to have been settled 
in this way, also by evacuees from Champakanur (Shembagimur) 
who fled from’ a scourge of cholera in the early 19th century. 

An early survey of the Palnis records ten villages in the Lower 
p„l, which the largest was Panaikadtr, and others v Pala-j 

malai,'Kowaji (Neutral Saddle), Shembaganur and Gnrapur, and six] 
villages in the'U hs, of which the largest is Pumbarai, anfl 

the others are Vilpatti, Velligebi, Kukkal, Kavanji and Mannavantul 
Some villages have the remains of old fortifications by which they 
protected themselves against invaders. In these villages, to this 
(iiv. the aboriginal Paliyans and Puliyans are serfs and coolies ana 
considered as ontcastes, but consulted for their superior knowledge! 
of medicinal herbs, of poisons to kill tigers, and of methods for] 
driving out the particular evil spirits that inhabit these hills. 

These are the only facts that we know concerning the peoplq 
who lived on the Palnis from the dawn of history until the Govern* 
ment sent Lieutenant Ward to make a survey in 1821. Many] 
questions come to our minds. - I 

Did any tree-dweller of the first century A.D., standing upon 
the southern rim of the Upper Palnis on a clear day after the] 
rains, make out the nniuinadak-kudal or cluster of four towers on] 
the bank of the Vaigai River scarcely fifty miles away? Did he 
know it was Madura, the seat of the great Pandya Kingdom that 
was known to Megasthenes, Pliny, Strabo and Ptolemy? 

Did none of the subjects of the kingdom of the Pandvar, 
described by Marco Polo as “the finest and noblest province in the 
v/urld”, pause while bathing at dawn in the Vaigai to gaze at the 
hills seen so clearly in a blue, horizontal line against the skytl 
Did none feel the urge to visit them? The great undulating table¬ 
land of the Upper Palnis, seven to eight thousand feet above 
the plains, had dense forests in its valleys and all down its precipitous 
sides, and forests filled with big game—elephants, tigers, panthers] 
bears, hison, sambhur, ibex, wild pig, red dog and jungle sheep— 
not to mention lesser game. 'Surely the kings and their courtiers 
must have gone there to hunt ! 

Did none of the poets who formed the famous Madura Tamil 
Sangams in those early days put these distant cloudlands into theii 
poems? One of them has used the word kodai-lianal to describi 
“forests that are green even in summer”. The sages who composer 
the four hundred classic quatrains of Naladuiyar include bits o( 
description of mountain scenery that make one believe they mu« 


H' vlsil ^. ,he Pal, . ,i5 - ,P' J 'he one who w.ote 

**«•- <*“"*« ^1) **the waterfalls that hane 

garland. cherish some memory of seeing th- Rimbar Falls 
irom below, flashing in a sudden beam of sunshine? 

I What ancient king dammed both ends of a narr >w valley at 
Die top of the mountain-plateau »nd made a great lake which filled 
hat basin for a period nil it broke through its dam* and drah 
*wayr d he traditional name of the like was Berijam. 

What men first made their way around the base of a mountain 
bose t,.p was hidden, l through bracken ovei steep slopes 

hen down and. up the vertical sides of a valley wher chambaka 
irees grew, to the rim of a basin where they turned and beheld 
■*at hidden peak standing forth in * unsuspected grandeur its 
p.are top “kercheft in a comely cloud”? Who gave it the name 
it rerumal, god of forests? 

And did their children pick up red and yellow boat-shaped leaves, 
tag-beetles, and fat, black, “roll-up" puchis to play with by 
mging streams in cicada-filled sholas? . 3 


II. THE FIRST FOREIGN SETTLERS. 

Out of the mists of legend and conjecture we come to the 
winnings of recorded history in the story of Kodaikanal. In 
B21 Lieutenant Ward came up from Perixakulam to Velligebi and 
torn there made a survey of the Palnis, including the basin at 
jie southern end of the Upper Palms which he did not mention, 
lis memoir, which is dull reading, was not publish d till sixteen 
'pars later when Robert Wight, the botanist, quoted it in his 
«in report, as Memoir descriptive of the Vurragherry and 
mnnundaven Mountains. (The Sanskrit name for the Palnis was 
\aruha~giri, or pig-mountains, after a legend of a devout rishi 
[ho lived among them and who punished twelve naughty children 
[ho scoffed .at him by changing them into pigs. They were 
Iscued hy Siva and pro n , high office in the' Pandya 

[mgdom.) Ward mentioned the prehistoric dolmens to be found 
some of the slopes. 

Probably both Indians and Europeans who toured the Kambam 
llley and other regions close to the foot of the hills, were 
tterred from exploration by the den forests at their base, 
i t of malaria and wild animals. Sub-Collector Wroughtmi and 
(idge Cotton went up by Periyakulam to Shembaganur in 1834. 
bllector Blackburne went up from Devadanapatti over the Adukkam 
pss (the big Shembaganur ridge) in 1837 and built a small 
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6 Kodaikanal i 1845-1943* 

owned all the land along the southern rim of the ba- n from M 0l ,J 
Nebo to the pre'-nt ‘Birth tt House , ail the way down to the Lal^ 

The First Church. ‘ | 

In 1853 these earh settlers began to plan for a church f 0 
services both for themselves and for th „f T, lln ,[ 

servants who came with them. The discussions that went 0 J 
between the British Anglicans and the American Congregational^ 
foreshadowed the Church Union conferences which have chara c . 
terised Kodaikanal in later days. A compromise was achieved' 
and a subscription taken up. Man\ were the difficulties 
construction. In 1858 a little church was completed (, ts r(Jof 
made eniirtly of Huntley and 1 aimer biscuit tins),.- and service^ 
began, Tamil in the morning and English in the afternoon; the 

Church of Lv ' : il service alternatin 

week by week. No sooner was a bell brought from America an 

’ 1,1 »vy rains and thE 
subscription list had to go round again. It was not till I860 thntt 
it was rebuilt, considerably larger tlian before, with a spiral 
put oh bv a Swedish si "'ho happened to visit the 

place. The church stood near the fir-t two mission houses in the 

lower shola, and was kn> wii a> die Chur, h Under the lli l. [ ts 

grounds became the fii-t rein t< ry, where we find the grave (moved! 
from Mount Nebo) of the littl Webb ci ldren who died of choleri 
on their way to th hills in 1819. The many graves of children 
in that old cemetery remind u£ of the heavy toll in human 
lives exacted by the cond lion- of those pioneer days. jfl 

The Name. . ,1 

In early letters s; litid the heading “Palni Hills”. The name! 
“Kodaiku. d in Government correspondence 

only after i860, but was probably the subject of discussion before *j 
that. Who invented the name and what does i in- We have 
no answer to the first question. You may take your choice of 
answers to the second. Kamil means a dense forest, as shola 
means a grove. Of the meaning of kanal there is no doubt.] 
Hut ko-di (G&iry., long Tamil u) means “the ltd”, and ko-di 
(Q arnif., short Tamil o) means “creep-r”. This would make it 

“The Forest at the End” (supposedly “the end of the range”) 

or “The Forest of Creepers”. The tangle of creepers and hanging 
roots of the lianas and other forest trees in that tir-t great 

kanal to be invaded, led many to accept the latter meaning. 

On the other hand, if you pronounce it ko-dai [G&traai~ t with 
the long Tamil o) it im-ans “summer” and recalls the Tamil 
poet’s reference to “forests green in summer”. With the short 
Tamil o (0 srmu.) ko-dai moans “gift”, and what a gift it H 
Fifthly, you may spell it ku-dai (®e»i_), which makes it “Forest 
of Umbrellas”—a name most apt at times on a watershed where 
the annual rainfall may rise as high us 91 inches. H 
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Kodaikanal : 1845-lgi 

III. 1860 TO 1880. ■ V. 

Fnrnoeans who went to the settled and civilised Nilgi ris sco| J 
at ^ enthusiasts who prophesied that Koda.kanal would becoS 

" he queen of hill-stations". It * accessible only to the M a4 "3 

district till the South Indian Radway was extended from Maj3 
fo Madura in 1875. People had to come from their home, □ 
LVl rarts to Periyakulam, where Mr. Noyes undertook J 
ar "nge for transportation. He. obtained roofed palanquins callS 
7SS for the Children, and canvas chairs, like steamer-cluj 
between poles, for the ladies He lured tats or small monn.J 
be , y linking with bells, for the riders who brought J 

hOTses P °of their own. Most Europeans owned their own ndij 
So sea in those days and sent them ahead to wad for then, j 
ihe foot ol the hills. Cows had also to be driven up to Kodsi 
b supply milk. The first Chandler cow was carried off JT 
tiaer on the way up from Devadanapatti. The men carried * 
guns with them,' and the bearers sang all the way to keep up 
their courage and scare the wild animals away. That old climb*! 
chant "Hung-Go-gum—ha-ah-Ho" dinned itself into the ears J 
the dozing children in the doolie?, together with the grunt and] 
iolt when the bearers changed the poles from one shoulder to 
the other, and wild snatches of another song whose chnrm 
“ Yay-la- 'yay-la—yay—LA" was taken up as a response a^^l 
the line. The weird hoots and calls and howls in the deed 
forest as they passed through, the glorious view from a suimnf 
of sunrise over the plains, the first breath of cold air frotntll 
towering heights above,—all is woven into a pattern^ of 
which is part of the love of those children for Kodai.^^B 
enjoyed the journey. The only discomfort was in being forced infl 
prickly flannels while still on the hot plains. It was, 
who worried about food and drink, and Father who worried about 
wild animals and quarrelsome coolies. ^ 

Many paths up were tried, but the bridle-path from kistnami 
Naik’s tope to Shembaganur was finally put into order and| 
became the accepted route. The last zigzag, in those dayF 
brought the travellers half way up the Shembaganur slope. Latf 
the path was brought around the shoulder of the hill lower dow| 
passed through the village, and came up where ‘Solheitn’ fltM 
‘Buena Vista’ now are. Zigzags were once built straight up h 
Mount Nebo, but that route was given up in favour of the patl 
up past the present bazaar. R val maistries took over the taskq 
providing transportation for passengers and luggage, and the supplj 
of ponies and bearers and food for summer visitors bqHL 
the principal industry of Periyakulam as summer traffic increased! 

Because of these difficulties the settlement did not grow MT 
fast, but those who braved the ascent set themselves to impf|tf 
the place. Mr. Vere Levinge, Collector of Madura, was ond 


1860 TO 1880. 9 

these. He retired in 1867, and lived in Kodaikanal until he 

kecam : Sir Vere Levinge. He lived at rambur House, which 
ecame the social centre of ihe community. As is stated on the 
memorial monument which was put up to his memory above 

'oaker’s Walk and then moved to its present place near the Bund, 
jiost of the improvements in Kodaikanal were due to his generosity 
Ind his interest. He completed the bridle-path up from the plains, 
le made many new roads and paths, he introduced blue-gums, 
Littles, pines and perhaps the little climbing “Swan River daisies’’, 
k well as many European fruits and flowers. He imported tea 

om every province in China, and planted it at Pambar House, 
Mending to make his r^vn blend. He built the bund which 
»ade the lake and introduced fish into the lake. 

The lake basin had been, until then, a grazing-ground for 
little,—a swamp on the outskirts of the settlement, where boys 
[ke James Tracy, young John Chandler and young John Tapp, 
prhaps also little David Herrick, went fishing at the confluence 

; three brooks that flowed from three valleys and formed a 
tream which dropped down Chandler Falls to Silver Cascade 
hd through the impenetrable jungle now called Tiger Shola to 
pin the Parappar from Bear Shola on its way down the Palni- 
Filpatti valley. John Tapp’s father, Mr. John Edward Tapp, had 
fettled on the south slope of the basin and planted a pear orchard, 
kming- his house ‘The Orchard’. He now took the contract to 
Lild the bund which dammed the stream and filled the valleys 
[ith a lake shaped like a star-fish. Sir Vere Levinge brought 
L the first boat from Tuticorin,—an old lifeboat painted green, 
[lied “The Lily’’, dear to children for forty or fifty years after, because 
[ was the only one which they were permitted to row, it being 
[nsidered unsinkable. There was another old hoat called 

'lie Duck”. 

Lieutenant Coaker, of the Royal Engineers, constructed a path 
rich bears his name along the outer edge of the steep south- 
[stern side of the basin, commanding what in modern parlance we 
L 0 uld call an aerial view of the plains. \Vho first stood there with the 
iu at his back and saw’’ his shadow in a circle of light on 
inked clouds below (the weird«phenomenon known as the Brocken 
lectre) we do not know', but many have seen it, and countless 
[hers have relaxed both eyes and mind by beholding “the land 
I far distances” in all its shifting moods,—thunderstorms below 
lith sunlight above, the gathering squadrons of white monsoon 
|ouds, or a curtain of mist lifting upon a landscape in delicate tints 
violet and green with blue water in lakes and winding rii 
Major Douglas Hamilton was sent by the Government to 
lend a year on the Palnis iu 1861-62 to make a of 

[elcheo. These large engravings show the artist himself shooting 
[inhhur and tigers as far away as Vandaravu on the Travancore border. 

ii 
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Kodaikanal: I845.194J 

. 1^»860 to 1880. 11 

not was the basin called Berijam Lake, and ul 
His favouri e P evidence that there had been* a great | a L I In 1867 an Indian pastor, Rev. A. Savarimuthu, was appointed 
was he * ° times. He "’ished to move K°daikanal sett| care f° r Tamil congregation in the Church Under the 

there in °, . en ^ a5 i n but the inaccessibility of the place f rQ e 'l Hill. He was the author of a familiar Tamil lyric G 
ment to ni- 3 ^ nQt feasible. The site has since been calUil Since, the purpose of a sanitarium is re-creation of body, mind 

below made t P t here was never a fort there. soul, it is interesting to note what form this took in the different 

Fort Hamilton, o 6^^ May 1862, of David Coit Scudder I 5 eriods. Up to 1880 the residents were few and they knew each 
in the et eI J^ ru it of the American Madura Mission, vve gjMJther well. The men went hunting, both for pleasure and of 
brilliant young re| ^ Since he had always bel » ece s s ity- - They walked out to a waterfall with a deep pool where 

enthusiastic de=c [ an(J . ft pr j mit j ve peoples he followed tSi hey 5vvam - They made gardens. They explored the hills, 

interested in aic . accoun(s 0 f dolmens and went in searriS Since the ,ong ’ ful1 skirls and ti§ht ^ ,W 

11 ‘ 1 " 1 ^^^^L-ere not conducive to violent exercise, the 


interested 
clues given 


of dolmens and _ 

While riding horseback near Glen Falls he saw a herd* 

« •_i-- of stones which a.i 


waists 

ladies 


of that period 
pressed many 


of them. NV t11,e “circular enclosures ‘of stones which appeaiMiP ecimens of wild flowers which they had gathered or their husbands 
of b «s° n and also ^ He ^ over the Shemb ' Jihad brought. They were particularly interested in the many vane- 

be the sites of a 18 near Pd i ama | a j. Much excited J I pes of ferns, to collect which the men plunged down the steep 


r ,d 6 e tools’ and dug" h^wafi^llope below Mount Neho and into the valley of the Paml.ar where 

see more of them. On h JHimilTr ,(.others tnd law J KTstrean, in Tiger Shola. a dark-green ruffled fern with silver 
November he dug up a bi ' " t c h nr t U t i 0n l )o\vder all over its back that left the exact pattern of the fern 

the bills. These discover,es were cut hor . a lew weeks later ,J ^er when d insl a dark woo , ‘ kirl . 0 ne Puritan 

was br e h. r.he * ho - «* * h « h “” 

to' the hills to be buried in the old cemetery at Kodaikanal. ^ 

Another explorer of this period was the American 


missK 

ind naturalist Dr. Fairbank, <-f the American Mahratta MM 
in the Bombay Presidency. T and recuperate during a year 
furlough Dr. Fairbank came with his family from Bombay to Beypt 
on the coast by ship in 1867, thence overland to Coimbatoi 

and Palni, and up the Palni-Vilpatti ghat. He walked all ove 
the Lower and Upper Palnis during th r, with his specimd 

box in one hand and his gun in the other and a shikari to guit* 
him. He collected 114 specimens of birds and classified iher 
sending the list n Indian science publication and the specime 
to an American museum. He dis two new birds wl^^k 

sub-species of other sp' fou i in tile \\ estern Ghats 
pteron jerdoni fairbank i (Blanford), the l*odaikanal Laughing Thrust 
and Brachypteryx major albiventris (Fair: White Bel lie 

Short-Wing. In hi included the informatioi^^^ 

Christmas-iime, 1867, “ice grew in stalks like crystal mushroQ^^fe 
under the surface of th ground in a cold wet place near the Lake"J 
The - ice-cream with this ice and ate it with stra*her 

Dr. Fairbank built a hut for a camp on Prospect Point; for 
long time there were no other houses on that ridge. 

During this period the Jesuit fathers began to come up 
Kodaikanal for the summer. They bought Mr. Baynes’s bungalfll 
and land, and built the first Roman Catholic church, ‘La 

at the top of the hill. (See Chapter X.) 

v 


who at 

Ivear ribbons or frills because thev were “worldly” was heard to 
urmur, as she studied the ruffled edges of a fern, “If God 
10 k the trouble to make anything as pretty as that, perhaps He 
.on’t care if we wear frills too!” Some of the ladies, on side* 
addles, accompanied their husbands on gallops across the downs. 

The men (both British and American),-judging by old pictures, 
ore beards of various shapes, side-burns or walrus moustaches, 
hich make them look older, but when one reads of their youth- 
1 energy one realises how young in spirit they were. Think 
hat sport it must have been to find and name waterfalls, and 
come upon Pillar Rocks unexpectedly and explore its caves! 

new >oung recruit of the C.M.S., Rev. Hugh Horsley, and 
new young recruit of the American Madura Mission, J. S. 
handler (now returned to India as a padre), climbed Perumal 
jgether in 1874, leaving this record: “There was no path past 
ilver Cascade and down the valley of the Parappar. We left 
lodai at 6‘30 a.m. on ponies and rode over the great ridge of 
hembaganur, then led our ponies down the cattle paths to Neutral 
addle where w-e tied them and made the four-mile climb on 

ot. There were no buildings of any kind after leaving Shembaganur. 
e found a spring of clear water near the top and took cups 
it to the cairn of stones on the summit, where we drank to 

e health of ‘the Queen, the President of the United States, 
d all in high places’ 1 Then we returned to our ponies and 
_ie down into the deep 'valley between Neutral Saddle and 
r ilpatti, returning to Kodai by that route at 6‘30 pm. 
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Kodaikanal : 1845-1945. 


No telegraph-line as yet extended to Kodaikanal. Important 
messages were telegraphed to Perivakulam and sent. up by the 
mail runner. On 1st September 1858, the Collector, Mr. Hathaway, 
carried up with him the news of the completion of the Atlantic 
cable, and these were comments written in the circulating “Icipal 
book”: “The Queen and President Buchanan are talking of 
peace on earth, good will to men. What a triumph for civili¬ 
sation and Christianity!” . . . “This item has produced quite a 
^ sensation on the hills, something like a sky-rocket making a 

tremendous racket, in the- upper regions.” 

A pound sterling was worth Rs. 10. An American dollar was 
worth Rs.2. Postage from America cost from 27 to 30 cents 
a letter. Letters and a newspaper 'and special news telegrams 
about the Civil War ,in the United States came up by mail 
runner. Packages of books to read and boxes from home came 
up by coolies. Rock Cottage became the first post-office. 

In 1875 Colonel Law was sent to live at Kodaikanal “to trace 

a bridle-path to the plains of a gradient of not more than one 

in nineteen, the same to be widened later for wheeled traljic”. f 
In three years he had made the road now called Law’s Ghat. 
From Kodaikanal through Shembaganur past Silver Cascade and 
through Tiger Shola to three miles below Neutral Saddle it was 
wide enough for carts and carriages. (A few people had by this 
time had light traps and dog-carts brought up, piece by piece, 
on coolies’ heads. Carts must have been made on the hills.) 
s From Machnr fof'*twenty miles down to Ganguvarpatti it w-as 

only a trace, winding about to follow the contours of the hill- r 
sides through deep jungle. Dr. Fairbank and young Mr. Chandler 
walked up this path from the plains even before it was fully 
cleared. Colonel Law showed Mr. Chandler the high peaked boulder, 
called The Sentinel, overlooking the lower third of the route, 
where he often climbed in order to survey the path. When 
Colonel Law left in 1878 the matter of extending this road for 
w’heeled traffic along the trace all the way to the plains was 
dropped, not to be taken up again for over thirty years. 

Until 1875, when the South Indian Railway was extended 
from Madras to Madura and Tut'icorin, the people who spent 
their summers in Kodaikanal, except for • the adventurous Dr. 
Fairbank, came from the Madura district and other places within 
reach by bullock carts. The extension of the railway opened 
the new' summer resort to an increasing number of visitors from 
farther north and south. A village called Ammaya-nayakkan-ur 
(after one of the Nayakkan dynasty of Madura) became a station 
on the railway, and was the nearest point to the Palnis. The 
road from this village to the Kistnamina Naik tope at the foot 
of the bridle-path covered thirty-three miles of country which 
had been a favourite haunt of dacoits, but it w<js patrolled 
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henceforth, and planted with shade trees which were always full of 
monkeys. Whoever organised the trains of special bullock-carts, 
called “transits”, th^t now traversed this road to the hills at 

the approach of the hot season, and back at the close of it, 

must have had in mind the posting days in England. The 
maistry who sat in the foremost transit had a horn which he 
blew loudly at the approach to each village where fresh bullocks 
were waiting, so that the change was accomplished without 
delay by the glare of torches in the middle of the night. It took 
from 5 p.rn. to about one o’clock in the morning to reach the 
tope, where the ground was covered with sleeping forms. The 
maistry roused the coolies and divided up the luggage into 50-lb. 
headloads, tying small trunks like, panniers on pack-ponies and 
slinging the big, old-fashioned trunks from a bamboo pole 
between two bearers. Off went the long procession of luggage- 
bearers, canvas chairs and coolies through the dark jungle, to reach 
the half-way stop at dawn, then up the rest of the 57 zigzags 
to Shembaganur tope for a picnic choti hazri sent down from 
Kodai or brought along in a tiffin-basket. 

A sub-magistrate was appointed for Kodaikanal in this period, 
but the settlements were connected partly with Velligebi in the 

Periyakulam taluq and partly w'ith Vilpatti in the Palni taluq. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, visited Kodaikanal 
in 1860 and stayed at ‘Roseneath’. Lord Napier went up in 

1871 and the house, which h§ used as his shooting-lodge was 
later called ‘Napier Villa’. The Collector, Mr. Martin, in 1878 
lived at ‘Charlemont’, so all the milestones on the roads 
of the settlement began at that house. The Forest Department 
took charge of Kodaikanal and later made 210 square miles of 
the Palnis a forest reserve. A plantation of blue-gum and 
Australian blackwood (Acacia tnelanoxylon) was begun in 1870 
“in order to provide Kodaikanal with firewood and save from 
destruction the fine shola after which it is named”. No more 
might villagers or mischievous American boys set fire to the grass 
on the' rolling downs without permission. 

With the formation of the lake, people began to build houses 
around the sides of the basin. The Lower, Middle and Upper Lake 
Roads connected these on each level. As more people came to 
Kodai and bought land, new roads were opened up. In 1879, 
however, the Europeans and Americans numbered only seventy-five. 


i 
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KODAIKANAL : 1845. 


1945 





Thr C hurch l ml«*r tin Mill 


llll' L.\KK IN l8()0 

s s(rn ;il ihf fnut of the lirf.it Sholn *»n ihf right 


a mbre earnest or self-forgetful leader. Tins building was used 
for English services in the season, "here the various evangeljJ} 
denominations united, and it came to be called the Union Church. 1 
1902 ‘the beloved little church in the cemetery was taken down a „ d 
replaced by a memorial monument, “in loving memory of those whri 
once worshipped God in this place. The bell was given to St Peter'd 
Church. In 1904 the old cemetery was closed and a new one open e 2 
on Law’s Ghat, about a mile down. One of the last funerals at th e 
old cemetery was for the little daughter, Eleanor, of Rev. W, j 
Chamberlain, in whose memory the non gates were put up. 

Iu the Travayicore hills, adjoining the Palnis, a great engineering 
project began in 1887 by which the course of the Periyar River W J 
turned back by a dam and a tunnel through the watershed, to fl 0w 
down the eastern side of the range to irrigate parched plains. The 
engineers of this Periyar Project, Messrs. Pears, McKenzie and 
Keeling, took up their residence at Kodaikanal when they started 
their work in the jungle on the Travancore hills. Mr. EL M. Logan, 
a present resident of Kodaikanal, w'as also connected with this project! 

Mr. Pears was an accomplished musician and a skilful conductor of 
choruses. He did much to improve the concerts, especially the 
choral singing which became a feature of the Kodaikanal season. 

The growth of the summer colony opened up opportunities for 
trade to merchants who came from the plains. A bazaar was started 
on the last lap of the coolie-ghat, .below w-here the new post-office 
stands. There was an ‘Emporium’ at the head of the street. 

Creighton and Co. supplied beef, mutton and bread, and arranged for 
tiansportatioil. Groceries were bought at the ‘Kodai Stores Depot’ or Although the number of houses has increased a hundredfold, almost all tre 
direct from sellers who carried their baskets up the various paths from 
the plains and from the lull-villages, as they do now. The trades¬ 
people put up their shacks anywhere, and they did not add to the 
beauty and sanitation of the place. There was no checking of sanita¬ 
tion of bazaars, or of foodstuffs sold, and no control of prices. There 
was no piped water-supply. People took water from the nearest 
spring. Contagjpus diseases (there was even a case of plague in 1891) 
made their way up to the heights. Rogues and thieves also found their 
way up. ^ Thefts increased, T.hree thatched boat-houses were burned y. 
by incendiaries. Roads were rough and unfinished, even in the midst 
of the settlement. Many were the complaints sent to the newspaper 
and to the authorities Finally Kodaikanal was constituted a munici 
pality—the smallest in the Presidency—and Mr. L. A. Comtniade 
was the first Chairman. 


Tick Lake in 1911 


hidden by the tr* 


“Kodaikanal was a sleeping princess till the touch of the Prince 
woke her to life , wrote the Kodai correspondent to the Madras Tim^s 
in 1894. The Prince referred to was H. H. the late Raja of Pudukottah, 
v-h°» w *th his brother the Dorairaja, had been sent in 1890 to live at 


Central House under the care of their tutor and guardian, Mr. F- F. 
Crossley. Later they moved to‘Woodv.lle’, and finally they purchased 
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Kodaikanal : 1845-19^5 

, V . 1880 TO 1900. 

... . inflo the number of European and American 

1880 *7.d..rin R the “sefson” (April, May £2 


BetUeen toTour'hundred during the "season (ftpn., May and 
10 V . . _ r, .I ml red remained for the greater part of t h» 


visitors rose 


— hundred remaiucu — o- ui th* 

June), of whom about a or c j v ilians or the wives and 


small children or me.. !" in their bungalow at Shembagan Ur 

Fischer, for example, . Madura, but he built a small 

aft5r lie -ven. back >0 h» o( , he id aWe lh ™^ 

summer-house ju s |, e could sil and look toward Madura 

Z f a6 \: leMonel' or walcirior the sigh. o. his horse coming up ,fi 
ivhen she ! I ^ bee|) ca || e d Fischer's Seat and used to be 

f ntnic Plai Mr. R. Sewell, the antiquarian, in 1882 wrote of the 


;.„ir- nlare Mr. R. Sewellrtne amiHUkti.n.., — ...v^ cu , tne 

dolmens on the south-west slopes of Periimal 

Meanwhile the modern inhabitants of the hills were more interested 
in acouirimr land and buTIding cottages or laying out great esfates. 


Major General Keavs owned ‘Winsford and the land adjoining , tf and 
sold the former to the McTaggarts. He later bought Gompertz 
Castle’ beyond ‘Winsford’ and renamed it ‘Hillingdon—one of the 
oldest houses in Kodaikanal, where later his daughter, Mrs. Muter, 
lived. ‘East House’ was for a time a boarding-house, mentioned in 
Mrs. F. E. Penny’s novel, The Inevitable Law. 

Mr. Eardley Norton, a well-known barrister of Madras, built a 
large house called ‘Merton Lodge' o^i the Middle Lake Road. Mr. 
Yorke, an English missionary, built on the hill behind ‘The Orchard’. 
Mr. J. A. D. Lloyd built ‘Lillingstone’ betv\een Bear Shola (where 
there really were bears in those days) and the Tinnevelly settlement 
toward Glen Falls. Beyond ‘Lillingstone’ was a ruined house, sup¬ 
posed to be haunted because its builder was tried for murder before lie 
ever livet^in it. Upon the hill Bishop Caldwell of Tinnevelly and 
Madura occupied ‘Roseneath’, and built ‘Roslyn’ next door for his 
daughter, who married Mr. Mayne of the police. Far outside the 
bounds of Kodai, where only golfers or picnickers bound for Pillar 
Rocks ever went, Mr. E. Logan built a house ’Restalrig’ above the 
Pam bar gorge, bringing timbers from Madras and coolies from 
\ elligebi. Mr. Dunell built a hotel on a knoll overlooking the Lake 
and called it Bighclerc Hotel’. The Marjoriebanks family lived at 
hurzbank . Mrs. Thomson, of the London Mission in Travancore, built 
Kerala at the. junction of the road to Bear Shola. Dr. Fairbank 
T^ 10vv ca ^ e d ‘Hillhrook’). The missionaries from 

sold"*™ ' ! le ,K h0 '. ,5e ? n Coaker ’ s Wi ‘ lk - The Madura missionaries 
sold some of their land to the Arcot Mission to build ‘Arcotia’. 

Richn \ ° the Swed,sh Mission (father of the present 

XuSPZT m I ? 90 and Was fo »owed by Ret, E. Malthef 
rnn.il f P r \r L an M,sslon - These were the first of the three 

late trstt^thr s l 1 t| S,0nS (the u Herina nsberg Mission bought land 
later) to start the settlement wh.ch was first called the German 


f. 1SS0 to 1900. 

I settlement and later the Swedish settlement. The earliest of the 
| houses built by German missionaries were ‘Wartburg’ and ‘Augsburg’ 

• and the house for deaconesses ‘Magdeburg’. The earliest Swedish 
I houses were ‘Suecia’, ‘Gothia’ and 'Lapponia’. 

Sir Subramania Iver built ‘Woodcot’ in Shembaganur. Mr. 

I A. S. Appaswamy l illai of Palamcottah built a house on a rocky site 
I on the Upper Lake Road. It was one of the first to be built so high, 
| and he named it ‘Ebenezer’. He had to bring up tons of earth to 
‘ make a garden, but he chose the site for its fine view. We cannot 
possibly mention all the houses that were built in this period of 
growth, when confidence that Kodaikanal was going to be developed, 
and awareness that prices would soon rise, led many to make the 
. investment. Despite the primitive manner of approaching Kodai, 
pioneer days were over. 

During this period the Jesuit missionaries settled on land acquired 
at Shembaganur and Neutral Saddle with a view to developing an ex¬ 
tensive agricultural centre. They experimented with growing cinchona, 
but that failed. They planted blue-gum trees and later made eucalyptus 
oil. They were among the first to develop fruit orchards, market 
gardens, strawberries, and many varieties of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Their farm supplied Kodai with fruit and vegetables* A growing 
Indian parish sprang up around their farms. They built a house at 
Neutral Saddle; and in 1895 a college at Shembaganur, which w ill be 
described in Chapter XI. Through their missionary activities 
churches were established in even the remotest hill-villages. 

For twenty-five years the Church Under the. Hill, at the foot of 
the Great Shola, served afl the Protestants — Indian and non-Indian, 
Anglican and non-Anglican.• It w'as a beautiful site and the cemetery 
around it was sacred. As the wife of Judge Graham lay dying at 
Pambar House she asked that her body might be laid to the east of 
the church so that* the evening shadow of the spire might fall upon 
her grave, and this was done. As the population increased, the little 
church grew too small to accommodate them all. Bishop Caldwell 
came to Kodaikanal in 1883 and built a church for the Anglicans on 
Mount Nebo in 1887. From St. Peter’s, as'it was called, and from the 
parsonage behind it, one looks down upon Periyakulam, more than 
6,000 feet below', and on the flat', chequered plains that stretch south¬ 
east for seventy-eight miles to Tondi on the Bay of Bengal. The few 
hills near Madura are scattered about like blocks on a floor. This 
church was the private property of Bishop Caldwell until his death in 
1891, when he willed it to the Bishop and Archdeacon of Madras, who, 
in turn, delegated it to the Bishop of Tinnevelly. 

In 1895 the American Madura Mission built a new church on the 
saddle between East House and Coaker’s Walk, primarily for the 
Tamil congregation, of which Rev. G. N. Pakyanathan was pastor from 
1889 to 1910. The tablet to his memory says, "No missionary could 
wish for a more kindly or faithful co-worker; no church could wish for 
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I from Colonel J. Pennyquick, I.C.S., R E., the estate called ‘Tredis’, 
which had originally been built t>\ Mr. Mutha Krishnan, an Indian 
barrister of Madras and one of the first Indian residents. ‘The Nut¬ 
shell’ was purchased from Mr. E. F. Turner of the I.C.S. ‘Tredis* 
was the only house in Kodai with two tennis courts. In 1894 his 
Highness began to give At Homes at ‘Tredis’—a great feature of the 
Kodai season. Everyone was invited, the grounds were beautifully 
decorated, a band played, and there were refreshments and tourna¬ 
ments. At ‘Tredis’ in 1895 occurred the first of the international 

; tennis matches. The players for the British Empire in that first match 
were the Raj \ the Dorairaja, Mr. Pears and Mr. McKenzie; for 
America, Dr. L. R. Scudder and Rev. H. J. Scudder of the Arcot 
Mission and Rev. J. P. Jones and Rev. J. C. Perkins of the Madura 
Mission. The British Empire won. The same four players on each 
side, adding Mr. Mayne and Mr. Chandler, then played a badminton 
match, which America won. Thus began a tradition of Kodaikanal. 

The social life of the station owed much to the friendly co-operation 
of the late Raja and of his brother the Dorairaja (known familiarly as 
“the Do”) who still lives at ‘The Nutshell* and takes an active part in 
Kodai affairs. He was a charter member of the Kodaikanal Club, the 
Missionary Union and the Golf Club, and he and his brother! the 
Kaja, shot tigers and other big game on the hills. 

The “gay’nineties” were gay indeed at Kodaikanal! A corres¬ 
pondent to the Calcutta Pioneer wrote: “The season is supposed to 
begin with the Ides of March and it continues about six months. 
During the months of April and May—the missionary season— 
black-coated padies of every creed and denomination, every size, 
colour and mental fibre, fill the air with the odour of sanctity! 
When Kodai Spiritual departs, the Kodai Carnal season commences 
with the first rains.” Then follow accounts of hunting and fishing, 
of dances and card parties, thes chantants , halma and badminton 
tournaments, dances and theatricals, of lavish At Homes in the 
grounds of such estates as ‘Winsford*. There were riding parties 
and bicycle parties and picnics. There was a “moonlight fete” on the 
Lake, when a band played on the shore and a procession of illuminated 
boats glided down from the Bund past the judges in “The Lily”. 

“Kodai Spiritual”—notwithstanding the gloomy picture given_ 

was gay too. They met, no doubt, to pray together, but just as often 
to play together. They, too, went out on horseback across the hills. 
Scudder, Chandler and Chamberlain, white-bearded veterans, led 
their sons and daughters and others of the new generation a pace. 
Samson, the Pumbarai shikari , could tell many a tale of hunts. They 
joined the rest in tennis and badminton, and halma •tournaments. 

Every house made a court, and tennis teas became the favourite form 
of entertainment. All had to practise for those international matches, 
which began to include women players also. The younger Scudders 
were much in demand for male quartets at concerts at the Club 
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The Lake in i860 

The Church Under the Hill is seen at the foot of the (ireat Shola on the right 


The Lake in 1944 

Although the number of houses has increased a hundredfold, almost all are hidden by the tree: 
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j their contribution. And then 

and other, musically inc ‘™^ ™ day , I Fifty or sixty sat down 
what picnics therc " e 'f Z 'pread on the ground to the sholas at 

snowy white tahledoths *pr ||s Pi | Lir Rocks. After an 

Silver Cascade, Uvingeb ream, ^ [he |aJies whose lace caps 

enormous mea! served bt h'» « ^ |laJ t0 scramble up the side of 

•m 'em from \outhfi | fn find |j|j es 0 r ferns at the top. 


!,“ dark,' 

.™r.^^!ll"^aud,eltgU "n 


bat-filled cave 
p through the 


the 

At _ _ 

between the pillars to 

chimney”- . , i lt . vvas a unique Kodai institution 

Behind much of this 1 ( - ,_Tapp’s Dairy, Bakery and 

of-te 'niuc,u,audtheu,netee; ; .httndr^ iy ^P ri ^ great enerf , y 

Tea-K<' m. Mr. John a l P. catering establishment at ‘The 

and business acumen, "i I an( j bread and cakes and 

hb pear orchard opposite the 
buns. He built a ci * wjth honeysuckle and climbing roses-, 

boat-house, ami t , - birthdav-partv and many a party 

became the ™ the Lake" stopped at Tapp’s Jr 

strawberriesand cream. “Tapp’s handies" two-wheeled bullock-bandies 

with seats and curtained windowe-oarried to the picn.cs the prov, S .o„ s 
and the small children and those who could not walk or ride. Tapp s 
could pu, on the » hole picnic if required. One's first taste, so o speak, 
of Tapp’s hospitality, came at the tea-room he built in the shola by the 
Shembaganur stream at the ninth mile of the bridle-path (coolie-ghat), 
where travellers might have choti hazri coming up or tea going down. 

There was a good photographer at Jaffna House during one season 
in the ’nineties. Many groups and children’s portraits taken by him 
are to be found in family albums. j 

The great ambition of every' youngster was to climb Perumal. 
Fathers and grandfathers, who had ihonght that particular feat 
accomplished in their own youth, 'had to make the trip again to 
lead others. The road made it possible to ride horseback or drive 
to Neutral Saddle. A P.W.D. bungalow there could now be rented 
for the night and the climb begun before dawn. We have the 
record of one party from Kodai who had intended to come back to 
camp for choti hazri who found at the summit a party of Jesuit 
students from the College at Shembaganur who were making coffee 
over a camp-fire and shared it with the hungry newcomers. Then 
all gazed about at the great panorama and saw an interesting sight 
below them. Oid Mr. Noyes, who had now settled at Neutral Saddle 
in ‘Lone Cottage’, was riding horseback down the Palni ghat. 

( iming up the ghat oil foot from Hal11i (for he scorned to ride, even 
when he suffered from arthritis) was old Dr. Fairbank with his 
specimen-case and his gun. The two approached each other unseen, 
t il a bend in the path brought them face to face, “like Stanley and 
Livi'ig-jone’, 


The Jesuit house and farm at Neutral Saddle were fast develop¬ 
ing. The low’er altitude and warmer climate made it possible to 
grow coffee and also varieties of fruit which would npt thrive at 
Kodai. An increasing Indian community learned these new forms 
of agriculture from the missionaries, and pear, peach, plum and orange 
orchards increased. 

While we speak of Neutral Saddle we must mention also the 
dolmens or cromlechs and circular groups of stones on the sides of 
Perumal and down Law’s Ghat at Machur and other places, which 
aroused increasing interest. Father Hosten of Kurseong published 
an account of them in 1902, but they were not fully investigated till 
twenty years later, when many had been used to make the road. 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated by the whole 
settlement in 1897, and one part of the function was a tableau in 
costume of Britannia and her Empire. 

Throughout this period it was the duty of each new arrival 
at Kodaikanal to make a formal calf upon every other resident. 


V. CLUBS. 

The Boat Club. 

There were boats on the Lake from the beginning, and boat¬ 
houses were built for somo of the estates on the Lower Lake 
Rond. -The Roman Catholic priests had one for a long time at the end 
near ‘Westward Ho!’ Most people, however, could not afford 
to buy boats from England or from Calicut and have them 
brought up to Kodai, so the Boat Club was one of the earii -t 
clubs to be formed. Eventually, it purchased most of the privately 
owned boats. The Club was formed before 1890, hut the first minutes 
we have are for 1893: Captain Claike. the # honorary secretary, was 
authorised to buy “two sculling skiffs like the ‘Gadfly’ and ‘Chafer’, 
one Thames skiff from Salter and Co., Calicut, and Mr. Carter’s punt 
for Rs.40.“ 

Dogs were prohibited from boats, children were not permitted 
to scull or row in any varnished boat (the old ’ Lily” was for them !), 
and fishing from varnished boats was prohibited. The minut of 
1894 record a letter to the police reporting the loss of Rs. 1,779 
of Boat Club property in the third incendiary fire. Mon-y had 
to be raised bv subscriptions and by a concert to clear the reeds 
which encroached upon the edges of the Lake. Sixty to eighty- 
new members joined the Club each year, and more and more 
boats were purchased, including sailing-boats and punts, as well 
as rowing-boats. On the committee in 1897 appear the names 
of the "Dorairaja of Pudukottab, Capt. Muter, Rev. E. C. Scuddtr, 
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Rev 1 P. Jones and Mr. J. Grimes, hon. secretary. A fireproof 
boat-house was finally built. When Mr. Michie Smith retired from 
his work at the Observatory and came to live at ‘Winsford’ he 
became honorary secretary during a period of rapid expansion. 
He used to sit on his porch at ‘Winsford’ and watch the boats 
through his spy-glass to see that the rules were not broken. 
One of the earliest heati-boatmen was called Michael. People 
became accustomed to shouting “Mi-chael!” across the Lake when 
they wanted a boat, and thereafter called every boatman “Michael" 
as a sort of generic name. 

In the early ’eighties an attractive young lady was invited 
out for a row by a padre of dignified and portly mien whose 
object was matrimony. He was just working up to a proposal 
when he caught a crab and fell backwards upon the floor of 
the bow, presenting the ladv with a view only of the soles of 
his shoes. She laughed and the spell was broken. That was 
the end of that romance, but Kodai Lake could tell us of many 
that were more successful. 

Kodaikanal Clu^ 


The need of a permanent social centre was felt even when 
the community was small and united. In the time of Sir Vere 
Levinge and Judge Graham tJiere had been social gatherings at 
Pambar House that brought all parts of the community together. 
At first the missionary and non-missionary elements in the com¬ 
munity united in the project to establish a club. The American 
Madura Mission contributed the piece of land where now’ the 
Club stands, on condition that there be no bar and no outdoor 
games on Sunday. A small building and a tennis court were pro¬ 
vided by subscription, and the Club w-as opened in 1887. This 
arrangement went well for a time. As the community grew and 
peop!e of divergent views joined the Club, there was incteasing 
dissatisfaction. Of the large numbers of new missionary summer 
residents of all nationalities, most joined a Union of their own. 
\V hen the time came to issue debentures for the enlargement of the 
Uub, many of the civilian and military members refused to put 
'7° *?£?'* S ° . refitricted ' The Mad lira missionaries 

restr rtinn^ l ° J ° ,n the Union and a,so withdrew the 

m mw Mh A proper,y ' The Ch,b -. i(l response, made the 
in berbetuo a G ' ™ er,can Madura Mission honorary members 

^Wirh V Wh ' ch man >' have en j°ved. 

built X its termk ro ^ t,e a am . ,cabl y se «'ed, the Kodaikanal Club 
orig ha Mneral " a " d ?'**** its buildi "g. adding to its 
l or Z err a , read J ng room - * card room and a billiard 
ladTs ThX rt 3 % dre , SSmg r °° m and * card room for 

a ,age. In'd 'Z ^ " f 

amateur theatricals and other social aLrs ' «>"<*">• 
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KODAIKANAL MISSIONARY UNION. 

The Dorairaja of Pudnkottah recollects that in one 
September of the ’nineties he was invited by Dr. Fairbank, 
Dr. Tracy and a few others to join in starting a reading room and 
informal clnb at ‘Arcotia’. They met for tennis and badminton 
and games, and they often held * book-teas. Each member had* 
to come to tea representing the title of a book. For example, 
Dr. Fairbank laid down an axe with a potato on it, for “Com¬ 
mentator (common ’tater) on Acts” ! Out of these very informal 
beginnings slowly developed the Union, using ‘Rock Cottage’ 
for a* time. By the turn of the century there were many 
denominational groups which lived in separate compounds of 
their own and tended to mix only among themselves. The old er 
residents felt alarmed at this menace to the free and easy camaraderie 


w'hich had been one of the dearest features of this hill-station. 
From the beginning there had been friendship and exchange of 
hospitality between British and Americans, between civilians and 
missionaries. As the population increased that unity was dis¬ 
appearing. “We must get together !” became the watchword of 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Duthie, Hacker, Jones and others who started the 
“Unipn” afresh at ‘Arcotia’ in 1911 and then agitated for a permanent 
centre on the ‘Highclerc’ hill where it could share tennis courts and 
the gymnasium with the School. A dark little house in the pear 

orchard, called ‘Winston’, was finally purchased and used, and 

eventually that house was torn down and the new club-house built. 

The cornerstone w as laid in 1923 by Mrs. Bayliss Thomson, one of the 
oldest residents. The club-house contains a spacious central hall, 
a library, a kitchen, ladies and gentlemen s rooms, a small 
lounge, and ' two small committee-rooms. There are six good 
tennis courts, carved out of the hillside below the Gymnasium, 
which are in constant use during the season. The hall is the 
scene of many social functions, including the weekly Wednesday 
Tea for all members, and also of many committees and 

conferences. The membership of. the Union has risen as 
high as 1,200, though there are not generally more than four hundred 
present during any one season. There are several non-missionary 

members, both Indian and non-Indian. 

The K.M.U. brings people together not only for social events, 
but for conferences with regard to medical, educational, industrial 
and other work. Out of these exchanges of experience have 
grown a number of co-operative movements among the Protestant 
missions of South India; e.g., the South India Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation, which' later merged in the Madras Representative 
Christian Council; the Christian Medical Association; the Industrial 
Missionary' Association; the South India United Church; and 
certain uniou institutions such as the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
at Madanapalle and the United Theological College at Bangalore. 
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Year by year men and women who work in isolated places are 
enabled to sit at the feet of those whose personality and experience 
can inspire them and guide them. 

The Golf Club. 

In 1878 or 1880 an effort was made to construct a golf 
course beginning near Pillar Rocks and working back toward 
Kodai, but this did not prove possible. In 1895 a group of golf 

enthusiasts met at the Kodaikanal Club with Mr. J. W. F. 

Dumerque in the chair; a golf club was formed and it was 

decided to make a links. This time they put the hut and 
the first tee above the road called Pillar Rocks Road, not far 
from the bridge below the Swedish settlement, but around 

the next corner. The eleventh hole was close to the stream 
near Pillar Rocks. 

In 1926 the Golf Club decided to build a club-house, and 
this was put up further along Pillar Rocks Road, where the road 
makes a sharp turn by the stream. The course was laid out 
from the meadow opposite the club-house. The first three “browns” 
were all on hill-tops. In the cyclone at midday on 7th May 1930, 
the club-house, which is situated close to the edge of the 
cliffs, had its roof blown off and was wrecked. The disaster 
proved a blessing in disguise, for many friends subscribed to the 
restoration fund and the proceeds of a revue raised a substantial sum, 
so that tire club-house was enlarged and improved. Its completion 
was celebrated at the annual autumn meet in September. Mr. E. O. 
King, who had built the club-house, now began to improve the 
links. It is, at present, a very good 18-hole course. There; are two 
hundred members of the Golf Club, which holds four meets a year. 
The Indian Club. 

Although in 1901 the out-of-season census revealed a popu¬ 
lation of over 1,900 residents in Kodaikanal, most of the Indian 
residents were merchants, carpenters, builders, clerks, servants and 
other hangers-on of the summer colony. As the municipality 
developed, with its various departments and their staffs, there 
came to be a nucleus of a more settled and cultured Indian 
community. Hearing, no doubt, tales of the charm *of the new 
hill-station and the opportunity for profitable investment in property, 
Indians of wealth and position began to visit Kodaikanal, and 
some of them built summer homes there. Sir David Devadoss, 
now a member of the Council of State at Delhi, built ‘Odookum’ 
opposite the Observatory in 1903. Sir P. Ramanadan, of the Executive 
Council of the Ceylon Government, built his house at the opposite end 
of Kodai, near Glen Falls. After his death, Lady Ramanadan, 
an Australian lady, built the temple to Subranianya in his memory. 

In 1915 the Indian residents joined together and formed a 
club and boat-club of their own. It was started by the late 
Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer of Madras, whose portrait hangs in the 
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Chib hall. At first there was only one small room and a tennis 
court. A ter some years, as the membership increased, the building 
"""W Balasundaram Iyer , the prese ’ nt 

of the Club, has been a member for more than thirty years 
and h.s fellow members call him “the grand old man of Kedah 
kanal . A few of the distinguished memhers of the Club have 
been the late Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, 
Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar (the present Vice-Chancellor of the 

? d , raS ,V Mr n K ' N - Ai > ah *>•“• AM.IKhade, 
(t ie late President of the District Board), and Mr. Justice Chandra¬ 
sekhara Iyer of Madras. Not till the Ghat Road with its 'bus 
service was opened did Indians begin to come to Kodaikanal in 
any great numbers. Now their number increases year bv year 
as they realise the value of their inheritance in these mountains of theirs 
The Indian Ladies’ Recreation Club. 

This club is a recent development. It meets only during the 
season, in a house near the turn of the road toward Glen Falls 
and the Convent. It was started by Mrs. Seethapathi Iyer of Madras 
Nordhem. 

The Swedish and Danish missionaries jofned in forming 
a club at the Swedish settlement which they call ‘Nordhem’ 
(‘Northern Home’ or ‘Home of People from the North'). Here they 
meet at least one day a week for tea and games, and sometimes 
lectures. As one might expect, they have the best music in Kodai¬ 
kanal, and sometimes they are persuaded to give a concert in the 
Gymnasium. Most of them are also very loyal members of the K.M.U. 

In addition to these social clubs may be mentioned certain 
other organisations which have contributed to one phase or another 
of the life of Kodaikanal. 

The Kodaikanal Fellowship began about 1927 as a branch of 
the International Fellowship at the suggestion of Dr. Eleanor 
McDougall of Madras. Dr. Menon and Mr. B. G. Narayan, with 
the help of Miss Spence and Mrs. Peachey, organised the first 
informal gatherings (which were held at ‘Littlehays’) with the 
purpose of bringing together European and Indian residents of 
Kodaikanal on a basis of fellowship and understanding. Tea was 
followed by a lecture or by discussion. Later meetings were held 
at the homes of Mrs. Royds and Mrs. Clayton and at the Indian 
Club and at the Missionary Union. The Fellowship continues 
to bring residents of various nationalities together for lectures 
of general and cultural interest. One series of lectures in recent 
years dealt with the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro. 

The Palni Hills Game Association meets annually, with the 
.Forest Officer as honorary secretary, to make and enfpree the 
game laws. In 1937 rainbow trout were introduced in the Kpnalai, 
and a hut built for fishermen, up above the road connecting 
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port Hamilton with Pumbarai. Trout were also ^introduced in tbg 
more remote stream, the Talavari-ar, between Kavanji and Vandaravu. 

The Kodaikanal Branch of the Indian Red Cross during ( |i e 
second world war has been active in knitting and in making 

surgical supplies. . 

The Kodaikanal Branch of the Federation of University Women 

of India is connected with the F.U.W.I. in Calcutta. As more 
and more women with the bond of university study between 
them have assembled in these lulls, they have come together 
once a year. The custom began with American women graduates, 
who held a purely social gathering, but later all nationalities 
were invited and a more • serious purpose was adopted, namely, to 
aid Indian women students who go to foreign universities for 
their higher studies. 


VI. CONTACT WITH IHE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

A few years before the turn of the century a meteorite 

was dug up by Mr. Logan’s gardener on ‘Restalrig’ compound. 

The Geological Survey of India calls it “only the second iron 
meteorite to be found in India”. It Weighed 35 lb. 

As though this fallen star or fragment of a star had made 
an effort to attract attention to Kodaikanal, the Meteorological 
and Solar Observatory was moved from Madras, where work 

had been going on for 105 years, to Kodaikanal, to do research 

on "the connection of solar phenomena and terrestrial meteoro¬ 
logical conditions”. A higher altitude was sought and a height 
less affected by mist and dust than peaks in the Nilgiris, The 
Observatory occupied a temporary' site near Glen Falls till moved 
to its present site on the highest point in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Kodaikanal. Governor Wenlock rode horseback up the 
bridle-path to lay the foundation stone in 1895. At a function in his 
honour the residents did their best to press upon him the necessity 
for connecting this hill-station by rail or carriage-road with the 
plains. By the time the Governor had walked down the bridle-' 
path and ridden all one rainy night in a transit to the station, 
he must have been impressed with the need. A mountain* 
railway seemed impossible. Even if a branch line were brought 
near the base of the hills, by what vehicle could the long 
thirty-mile ghat be traversed? This was just before the era 
of the motor car. 

To return to the Observatory: Mr. Michie Smith, who had 
been a professor in the Madras Christian College before he became 
Government Astronomer, began the work at Kodaikanal. When 
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he retired, Mr. J. Evershed continued it. Mrs. Evershed was also 
an astronomer and published a Onide to the Southern Stars. 

One night in 1910 when Mrs. Peachey and her husband, 
the late Canon Peachey, w. re walking home in the evening from 
the Tinnevelly settlement, they saw a comet and stopped at the 
English Club* to ask Mr. Michie Smith about it. He came out to 
look at it, said it must be Halley’s comet, and immediately jumped 
on his horse, whose name was Jerusalem, and galloped up to the 
Observatory to consult Mr. Evershed. 

A letter written from Kodaikanal on 16th May 1910 says: 
“1 wa* on Coaker’s Walk at 4 40 this morning, and a more 
magnificent sight than the comet you cannot imagine. It extended 
from the horizon nearly to mid-heaven." 

After the Eversheds left, Dr. T. Royds was in charge of the 
Observatory. In 1936 he was deputed by the Government of 
India to Japan to study the total eclipse of the sun on 19th July. 
The Kodaikanal Observatory has made great contributions to solar 
physics by' systematic observations of the sun and by photographs 
in calcium and hydrogen light. The work done at this Observatory 
is complemental to similar work done at Mount Wilson in the 
United States and Meudon in France. The Observatory is also 
equipped with up-to-date astronomical and rm-teorological instru¬ 
ments, with which systematic observations are made. Since Dr. 
Royds retired in 1937, Dr. A. L Narayan has been in charge. 

Parties of visitors from Kodaikanal are allowed by previous 
appointment to look through the telescope at the planets and 
other heavenly bodies. With a view to promoting wide popular 
understanding of the universe in which we live, the public are 
allowed to visit the Observatory on Friday mornings. A flag Is hoisted 
daily at 10 a.m., Indian standard time, to give standard time to 
the public. The observatory clock is kept as correct as possible 
by means of astronomical observations and by comparison with 
radio time-signals from observatories in other parts of the world. 
But with the growth of the pines and the blue-gums all over 
Kodaikanal, this time-flag is now visible from only a few places. 


•With the formation of other clubs iu Kodaikanal, tho Kodaikanal Club haa 
corao to be commonly called tho “English Club”, though it has both Indian and 
American members,—not to muutiou tho Scots, Welsh aud Irish! Sometime® * i 
called “The Club ”—tout court . 
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VII. 1900 TO 1920. 


Early in the new century the old Wazir of Chitral and the 
Afghan Princes Akram and A am with their mother, were interned 
a? political prisoners at ‘BeUeview* behind ‘Tredis’. 

Mr. Bryant, the Forest Officer, planted blue-gums and wattles 
and pines in great numbers. He began to work on the land in the 
valley by ‘Consumption Ghat’, which had been dense jungle, and 
by 1908 it had been laid out as a park, with pine groves on the 
slopes and flower-beds in masses oT colour below. 

A tiger came as near as St. Peter’s Church in 1901, but for 
the most part the wild animals had been killed off or pushed, 
further and further back into the jungles at the far end of the 
range. The men went out to hunt at Kukkal and the Gave, and 
at Marion Shola (named after a butler in charge of the bungalow), 
Mr. Sherwood Edd>, a young missionary at Batlagundu who built 
‘Longcroft’ and ‘Ardendale’, often came up to Kodaikanal out 
of season and took the big boys from Highclerc out hunting w-ith 
him at Kukkal on Saturdays. It wtis not considered safe for ladies 
to go. The fjrst mixed camping-party went to the Kukkal forest 
lodge in 1913. Among them were three ladies over fifty who rode 
in canvas chairs. They came back with such enthusiastic tales of r 
the beautiful wild country out beyond the so-called Ampthill Downs 
that others were eager to go. More parties began to venture into 
the Pumbarai and Ka.anji valleys, fascinated by the grand open 
country, and by the glimpse of life in hill-villages, with their houses 
of wattle and daub, and their terraced rice-fields in green steps all 
the way down to the plains, watered by mountain streams. v 

In 1901 the hillsides along the Middle and Upper Lake Roads 
were for the most part still covered with bracken and hummocks 
of coarse grass. Kodai lilies grew wild in great numbers in July 
and August. In the next few years new houses appeared -every¬ 
where, and the slopes were neatly terraced and planted with 
gardens. Colonel Banmrman built ‘Abernyte’ and that ridge was 
called, for a while, “The Bee-line”,'because others whose names 
began with B lived along it. The Peter Scotts, known to the 
community for so long after as “Father Darling” and “Mother 
Darling ", settled at ‘Whinbank’, and Mr. Peter Scott, both officially 
and unofficially, in the Municipal Council and the Club worked 
for many years to build up Kodai. Later Mr. George Webb Ware, 
retired Railway Engineer, settled with his family at ‘Wyadra’ and 
was president of the English Club for many years. The Raja of 
Sivaganga bought ‘Haddon*. A road was opened through the Great 
Shola from the old cemetery to Tapps, and houses sprang up along 
it and on the 'Yorke House'.hill. On the Lower Lake Road the 
Trouds settled at the end near Bombay Shola. Mr. A. P. Millar 
a..u 1 is brother Mr. Hugh Millar, the artist, bought ‘Bruton’ on 
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the Bund side of ‘Winsford’. New houses were built on the 
Schaffter compound (the Tinnevelly settlement). It is impossible to 
mention all by name. Many of the old houses were torn down and 
rebuilt in better style, but damp cement floors were still covered 
with flea-ridden coir matting. 

To the annual international tennis match was added an annual 
tennis match between the English Club and the Missionary Union, 
the former being played at the Club on Empire Da} and 
the latter on the Highclerc-K.M.U. courts on some other date 
in May. The teas on these occasions became the most crowded 
functions of the season. Old photographs show the ladies in tight 
waists and long full skirts with wide “garden hats" or straight 
sailor-hats. Later the hobble-skirt chained women’s ankles. A 
topical song at one of the concerts imitated the painful shuffle of 
the hobble-skirted as they sang: “I’m coming! I'm coming! 

Though my steps are very slow.” , .. 

Picnics for large groups were held at Pamhar Woods a beauti¬ 
ful and accessible acacia shola on the Pambar House property at the 
top of the path which leads up from the road beyond Pambar House. 

Dr. Campbell and Mr. Evershed had fine collections of butter¬ 
flies, which inspired the boys to follow their example. While the 
craze lasted, every boy was out with a butterfly-net and a cyanide 
bottle, chasing swallow-tails and fritillaries, blue admirals and 
painted ladies, and as excited over catching a death’s-head moth 
as if they had found hidden treasure. The chase extended from 
the third mile at the bottom of the bridle-path to far beyond 

Neutral Saddle. f A 

During the first world war the Ohio Lutherans ot America 

took over'the work of the Hermansberg Mission and also their 
houses at Kodak The Swedish Mission similarly took over toe 
Leipzig Lutherans’ work and their houses, returned them later, 
and took them over again during the second world war after the 
interned missionaries were removed elsewhere. Dr. Pamperrien 
meanwhile had bought ’Rosetta’ and sold two acres of_ it to Dr. 
C. J. Sandegren. who built his house Fr.edagarden in 1911. 
Bishop Bexall bought the whole lull above ‘Fr.edagarden and 
portioned out sites. Bishop Heuman bought the first site and bu.lt 
‘Fridhem’ - Rev H. Frykholm bought the last and built Gustavsberg . 
With three exceptions all the houses between these two, on the 
Upper Lake Road and the Fairy Falls lane, are the property of 

Swedish missionaries. 


VI M 
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VIIL ENTER THE MOTORCAR! 

Law’s Ghat remained unfinished, and summer visitors still 
had to go through the purgatory of a primitive journey in the heat to 

reach the paradise of the hill-tops. In 1898 a newspaper advertise¬ 
ment announced, “The road to Kodaikanal is now quite safe” 
and went on to smooth over the difficulties of the trip: “Leave 
Madras at 7 p.m., have dinner at Chingleput, choti hazri a t 
Trichy, and breakfast at Ammayanayakannur station at 10 a.m. 
Rest through the heat of the day, . . There was no 
smoothing over that interminable hot day in the station or the 
adjacent rest-house. The children, of course, loved it. They played 
all day among the trees that shaded the station-yard, trees over- 
flowing with monkeys—big, cheeky brutes that climbed into the 
compartments of trains to steal plantains. The United Transit 
Co. and the Diamond Co. vied with each other to produce bigger 
and better transits, painted blue, with windows. 

There is a tale of a timid young lady, newly out from England, who 
was travelling with the Schaffters to Kodai. As the bullocks began 
to trot and the transit jolted over rough places in the road, she called 
out in her newly-acquired Tamil something that sounded like “Butter 

“ ! ,“ Yes '” shouted , Mr - Schaffier from the transit 

behind her, hutter em, but don’t jam ’em!” 

! u r Raja of Pllduko « a h acquired a new steam- 

propelled vehicle from France-a “Gardener Serpolet steam-car” 
Some soit of fire in a kerosene tank at the back was lit ten 
minutes before starting, and then it chugged along quite fast 
This was the first car to go from Pudukottah to Mysore, and 

Dath ad It S em,ld tr K PS fr ° m . Pudl | kottah to the foot of the bridle- 
( r ? aV D C ,m ed the hm i{ there had been a road, 

well InVo 5 d 'th **' X ™* V ac <l u,red one, but it did not work 
, * 7 An , 1 7 5 f he newspaper announced that a tonga-service was 
!? b introduced, which would bring the traveller over the thifty- 
ee miles in three hours. This was not done, for a Trichinopolv 
company was induced by Mr. Logan to put in a motor ’bus 

tZ CC Stati ° n l ° Peri V aku lam with a detour to the 

in° P .he leaton *>»• »" d "'ey £ 

j , T . h , e wh ” ,e j° urn ®y up the bridle-path was now done bv 
ay ig in t e afternoon. Sometimes, however, there were break¬ 

downs and delays which caused one to ar ive after niehtL 11 

- — = say* 
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ifte p ::rm is r d 5 «»• 

“Can an elephant give bakshmhV (Thu* 7«r'ki In* 
she went down, the bearers chanted: “She Z V ! VVhen 

\l nfnrq uprp nnraltnLl^ . i ^ ^ ^Ethfir. 


ivioiorb were unreliable C a *» ... " feather.’ 

When a Governor visited the Madura'" district had t |’ e,r P ,a . Ce - 
and insisted upon using one of the new 1 . P er,od 

pair were sent along behind. However work acama 8 e and 
Ghat. Mr., Alfred Vipan and Mr. Nicholson p\v D T - Uw ’ S 

were put in charge of the work, which went' on HU ?h § ^ 

was through to Ganguvarpatti R e f orr> i t roac * 

for L, . rd Pantland came to'open"!','19M 

h,s car started up, the engineers had arranged bias, some 

rock hy way of a sajute. The explosion „cc„„ed after the 
Governors car had passed, but they had a bad moment when 

The Gh»?R oadTe ,he ^ ideSl L " ckil >' h """ was done 

T e oad uas closed again for two years. A Private Secretary 

to the Governor tried to go up, but his car could not make 

'Vi ,u e Sent m 3 cona P lamt - The engineers hired a car and went 
all the way to prove it could he done. Now things fie-an 

to move. Mr. I. F. Hall, I.C.S., (now Sir Frederick Hall), claim, 

to have been the first to bring up a car (his Ford), when the 
road was still under construction but nearing completion at the 
summit. Mr. Logan and Mr. E. O. King were the first to bring up 
motor-cycles. The Kodaikanal Municipality, alarmed at the threatened 
invasion for which its roads were not prepared, passed a bye-law 
that cars might be brought up to Kodai but must not be used 
within the settlement. No penalty was attached to this law, so 
Mr. King proceeded to take “Mother Darling” (Mrs. Peter Scott) 
for a ride round the Lake in his side-car. Soon the bye-law was 
repealed, and work begun on the roads. This was in 1916. 
Others who came up by motor-power that year were Colonel Harley 
and Mr. Barber of Madura, who had motor-c\cles, and Mr. S\denhnm 
Clark, who had a Model-T Ford—the first of a long procession. 

At first people were a little wary of the new Ghat Road, 
which wound around the edges of precipices and under imminent 
landslides. Those early cars and 'buses stopped often for water 
and for repairs. Like the charcoal ’buses of this war era, they 
needed coaxing and pushing and watering and cranking. The 
new element of car-sickness on the downward curves made some 
cling to the “safe and sane" old way. Within two or three 
years, however, everyone was going by ’bus all the way during 
the six months of the season. Boarding-school children and others 
who made the trip out of season still gave the Periyakulam 
maistries and coolies some trade. The motor era hid begun. 
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IX. 1900 TO 1920 (continued). 

The po*t and telegraph office was established at the present 
site in 1908. Bv census, the population of the Kodaikanal 
municipality wa« 4.045 in 1909. 5,226 In 1917, and 6,069 in 
1921. With the motor-ghat open It was increased by three 
thousand in the next ten years. 

In 1915 a reservoir was made near the Observatory by 
damming the stream above Fairy Falls and carrying winter by 
pipes to all parts of the settlement. The choice of that stream 
was a good <jie, for residents have noted that even when other streams 
dry up, the reservoir, like the Lake, has always abundant water. 

The ba/aar had an increasing number of shops down the 
slope beloyr the post office, but only a path between them. 
The Kajamani Stores was established by the father of the 
present proprietor in 1901. There were then no shops above it on 
the hillside, and residences extended down the hill opposite the post 
office. The Co-oj>er;ttive Stores were organised in 1919. The 
municipal market was established and its new building opened 
in 1921. M rchants (of whom two were Sherif and Gulam Nabi) 
went from house to house selling rugs, Kashmir carpets, brasses, 
silks and silverware. 

The first world war touched these hills much less than the 
second, for the actual fighting was so far away. There was no 
shortage of food supplies. Then, as now, there was the agony 
of suspense and bereavement for those who were closely connected 
with men in the fighting forces, and a shadow of anxiety lay 
over every pleasure. Everyone was knitting,—even those who 
could not make two socks alike. There was a solemn memorial 
service for Lord Kitchener in the Union Church, when every, 
one stood while the Dead March was played. Censorship of 
Utters and registration of Americans and other “aliens” were 
strict. A police constable from the Kodaikanal police station 
pursued two newly arrived Americans with a wire from the C.I.D. 
which read: "coos wyckoff proceeded kodaikanal watch” ! 
The German missionaries were at first interned at ‘Loch End’ 
and then removed to another internment camp. Mrs.' Van 
Someren relates that, due to heavy rains that delayed her journey 
up, her first news of the Armistice was a notice from the Club 
inviting her to a. dinner “to celebrate the end of the war ’. 
Incredulous, she wrote on the envelope, “Why not wait till the 
war ends?” 

At first the dhobies continued to drive their little grey 
donkeys up the deserted bridle-path from Periyakulain every 
Saturday morning and down again in the evening. Even after 
the Municipality provided all conveniences beside a flowing stream, 


1900 TO 1920 (Continued). 
they did not want to live 


tne> UIU v'tni lo live in th#* , 

By degrees they have become acclimatis d riti ° th f? , h ?'K hl *- 
At this point we nan.* ... ... ., 1 °* k°daikanal. 


point we pause to mention the children, vch7 
the tauna and liim _. 


are 


£T™ *w3« v«i ti£2: i 'r r 

or caps and sandals, or those who e ' skirts 

5ETS.T? .r;::; f 

Charing Ctoas-ih.y are Kod.ik.nif, own hIL * i 'T' 1 ’ 
bounding wilh health and energy, tearing then I iT 5 Y* 
trees fishing for mudfish in ,he Lake wadio. in” "" ,hc 
rearching file woods for jack in the.pilpit, a k nd"vi ,IL’"?thT' 
were far more violets in Violet Lane when it w . . lane !\ filling 

“2kr L*T m5 - u ■ 0nct favourite ^haunt 

was The ig Tree , which is still in the Great Shola. The 

w-ni. 8t r| 18 ^ >Ut ,lfty .y a J d ^ve the upper end of Violet Lane. 
Willie Chandler suspected that it was a hollow tree, pressed his 
head m t trough a crevice to see, and then could not vet it 
out. There he stuck till the other boys ran home and brought 
a grown-up with an axe The thick, hanging liana roots made 
splendid swings on which one swung as on a “giant stride” 
There were parties of all kinds: fancy-dress at the Club 
during “May Week”, paper-chuses, treasure hunts, or a birthday 
cake and crackers at Tapps. There were other children to play 
with, Sunday School, kindergarten nnd school. Only one cloud 
lay over the happiness of the non-Indian children- the approaching 
separation from Father and Mother. Lessons at home could not 
go on for long, and even boarding-schools, when they were started, 
had their limits. One day i ship must bear them away to the far 
hori/on, but Kodaikanal holds all the happiest memories of 
their childhood. 

By 1919 the Lakcview Hotel was built by- Gregory and 
Skelton on the slope of Highclerc hill toward tlw boat house, 
and ‘The Rendezvous’ below it was a roller-skatirig rink. The 
hotel later changed management and became the Carlton Hotel. 
Miss Ehrhardt had a boarding-house at ‘Barton’, where ‘Boyer 
Hall’ now stands, Miss Barter had hers at ‘Fur/bank', and Miss 
Duthie bad hers at ‘Penryn’, next to the Indian Club. 

Missions in the Tamil Nud united in establishing a Tamil 
language school, where the new recruits struggled with the 
language in a salubrious climate as “companions, in misery” under 
the supervision of Dr. Chandler, Mr. Abraham and Mr. Jotimuttu. 

The first motor firm was the Pankajam Motor Company, 
then General Motors and Nadar’s Co. and Oryton Motors and 
the Raja of Ramnad's Company. All the offices were close 
to Charing Cross (by Highclerc gate) as possible, and there was 


* 
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ereat rivalry. Sometimes drivers were said to scatter tacks i n 
thJ road before a rival’s car. At the close of the war, Captain 
Cooi>er established the London Motor Co., advertising that the 
drivers*were all demobilised English service-men. 

Now that men wore shorts, and women wore short skirts 
or breeches, with “middy blouses” or shirts, and the era of the 
one-piece bathing-suit had begun, great parties went out “hiking”, 
carrying their own knapsacks. Some parties hired coolies to 
carry bedding and a week s supplies, and did the sixty-mile 
round” from Marion Shola to Vandaravu on the Travancore border, 
by way of the “cliff-path” with its spectacular views, struggled 
up through a perpendicular shola full of leeches to Kukkal 
Cliff and down the other side to the hunters' Ca^jp. (Some 
climbed down from Vandaravu and up the Travancore side to 
Top Station to ride in the little train through the tea-estates to 
Munnar.t They slept on bracken beds and roughed it. They 
swam in pools of icy water at the foot of waterfalls. They 
fried bacon ana griddle-cakes on smoky fires. One party coming 
hom< from Pumbarai met crowd? of picnickers from Kodai near the 
Gundar stream where they had all intended to lunch together 
but were driven away by the whiff of a very dead donkey. 
“Whiffy Shola got its name that day. If any big game were 
left on the range, the chatter of hilarious campers drove them 
far away from the forest lodges. An energetic woman-maistry 
called Devani of Pumbarai built up a good business in providing 
coolies for these walking-tours. 


X. ROMAN CATHOLIC SETTLEMENTS. 


One of Ae great personalities connected with the early days 
of Kodaikana[ was Father Saint Cyr, who from 1852 to the end 
r! j S In charge of the Jesuit mission in the region from 

Dmdigul (his headquarters) and Palni in the north to Periyakulam and' 
the Kamham valley in the south. On one of his pastoral vis.ts to 
Periyakulam ,n 1852, when he was 38, he saw the Kodaikanal plateau 
nsmg a most perpendicular out of the plains. He was told about the 
wonderful coolness of the air at that altitude. Inexperienced as 
he was, he s-t-ou. one day on horseback at ten o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied by two disciples, who. i, turned out knew 
no more about the way than he d.d. All went well W 

. but soon the path became sa difficult that the rider had to cling 

was evening reached the 

up through 


si, "V ; ' ,"»“«• a evening before they 

bnembaganur plateau. By moonlight they climbed 
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5k/'M? Claris 57' 7,7 

hospitably lecon’ed )>' Mrs. Clarke and spent the night * Earlv 
„ext morning Father St. Cyr set out to descend thf hills 0 „ 

the Fal,u , Ho fP ent » .^ght at Vilpatti and arrived at 

P:ilni the following day, having completed the iournev fmm 

Periyakulam in three days In those days these paths were only 
faintly traced by bate feet, over sloping rocks, through dense 
forest, and along tunnels of lemon grass eight feet high that cuts like a 
knife. How the Father ever made the steep descent into the 
Palni ravine on horseback without even the zigzag oath whirh 
is so hard to descend today, must be left to the imagination 
of those who have done the journey on foot. 

The memory of Kodaikanal remained in Father St. Cyr’s 
mind, and he conceived the plan of making a sanitarium there 
for his young brethren who needed periods of rest in a climate 
like that of home. In 1860 he heard that Baynes’s bungalow 
was for sale and bought it, *.hen made the trip up again from 
Periyakulam to take possession of it. This time it was September 
and most of the journey was through mist and rain.* In 1861 
the house, renamed ‘La Providence’, was ready for the fathers 
of St. Joseph’s College at Negapatam, of which he had been Rector 
from 1846 to 1852. The church, ‘La Salette' (see Appendix II), was 
finished in 1866. At the end of his long, laborious life Father St. Cyr 
came to live on this height from which he could see both extremities 
of his field of labour, and the church which he had built became 
his last resting-place in 1887. Later another house of rest, 'Mount 
St. Mary’, for the fathers of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
in which the College at Negapatam was merged, was built on 
land adjoining La Salette, between it and ‘Napier Villa’. 

•Father St. Cvr’s companion describes the journey thus: “In the last months 
of the year Kodaikaual shrouds itself at evening with clouds so &t>ld, damp and 
thick that persons caunot recoguise each other at a distance of a few steps. Then 
tigers, pauthers, bears and wolves come out of their lairs in broad daylight and 
boldly attack travellers. To avoid inconveniences we left Periyakulam at nine o’clock 
in the morning. It was well that we did so. For towards noou we were enveloped 
not only with mist but also with rain, and the rain lasted without interruption 
four whole days. During all this time it was impossible to set foot outside the 
house. . . . Kind Provideuce supplied us with a good fire iu the parlour. There we 
talked aud exchanged ideas, and made plans, and roasted potatoes in the glowing 
embers for our meal. The fifth day in the early morning the rain ceased, the clouds 
scattered, and the mountains shone respleudent in the sunlight. It was the day 
fixed for our departure. We took a hurried breakfast, aud by uoon we were back 
at Kistnamma Naik’s tope. On the reference to tigers Father Leigh (1933) com¬ 
ments dryly: “Some licence must bo allowed to the imagination of an early traveller 
on his first* visit to the unfrequented parts of Tigerland.” Father Leigh adds that 
iu 1918 he started jip the bridle-path from Kistnamma Naik’s tope at one o clock 
in the morning of Easter Monday. And at the third mile up, where the path 
dips into n stream under douse foliage, I rode straight into a tiger. Ihe jingle 
of bells round my pony’s neck upset his plans: he was waiting for a sheep tb^e 
was a flock coming ou behiud me—and uot for a centaur. He was gone in a stre.i^ 
of brown, black, aud moonlight. Of the two of us the tiger was muob the more itarueu. 
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f 6?u it fathers in 1877 bought property at Shembaganur and 
itarted their agricultural and missionary work in the hill S| 
ind in 1895 began to build the Sacred Heart College to be a union 
raining-institution for all the ten Jesuit missions in India and 
bey Ion. An account of the College is given in the next 


chapter. . _ 

There are four religious congregations of European women who 

have settled in Kodaikanal, either for a period of rest or for 
permanent missionary work here. It is written of these missionary 
nuns in the report of the Roman Catholic Madura Mission that 
"unmindful of the hardships of life in the tropics they do incalcuj. 
able good; they engage in multifarious educational work of 
high value; they attend upon and comfort the sick and the 
abandoned, young and old. . . . They admit also Indians into 
their ranks.” 

The Daughters of the Holy Cross (of Annecy) from Trichinopoly 
have a house on the Upper Lake Road, and in recent times have 
itarted a Tamil elementary day-school between Pambar House and 
Clancullan. The Sisters of St. Joseph (of Lyons) from Madura 
spend their holidays at ‘Fourviere’, also on the Upper Lake Road, 
where they have long held sales of exquisite needlework done by 
their pupils. The Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine (of 
Belgium) have their convent behind the diocesan Church of the 
Sacred Heart, which stands on a hill above Munjikal. In 1917 
these nuns opened St. John’s Higher Elementary Day-School for 
Girls, which has 220 pupils. They have also helped the commu¬ 
nity by acting as nurses in the Government hospital and by taking 
charge of the Red Cross creche in Munjikal. The Sisters of the 
Presentation (of Ireland) came up for a holiday in 1914 and started 
their school in 1916, using ‘Hillside’ till their buildings on the 
old Observatory site near Glen Falls were ready. An account 
of their school will follow. 

Since Kodaikanal is within the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Madura, much missionary work has been done in these hills, with 
a remarkable growth of congregations. The Shembaganur congre¬ 
gation numbers six hundred. In every one of the remote hill- * 
villages we find a Roman Catholic church standing out prominently 
on a peak or a knoll above the village. The workers at the 
Theresapuram farm and coffee plantation at Neutral Saddle make 
another large congregation. Great festivals are held, as at 
Corpus Christi. > 

The most recent order to establish itself in these hills is an 
endosed order of Carmelite nuns from Mangalore who live in 

the old Foulkes bungalow at Shembaganur. 


/ 
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Sacred Heart College. 

The Sacred Heart College was opened in 1895. No fewer than 
1,729 students have completed their course there, including represen¬ 
tatives from nearly every country in Continental Europe, as well as 
from England, Australia, Colombia, India and Burma. Since the 
present war began, the students are almost entirely Indians. 

Kodaikanal residents have long been familiar with the fine 
buildings, set in beautiful gardens, which they see as they come 
through the eucalyptus shofe in Shembaganur or when their 'bus 
stops at the Shembaganur post office by the College gate. We hear 
their bells as we stand on Coaker’s Walk. For many years we have 
met groups of the Fathers and Brothers of the staff, as well as the 
students, in their white cassocks belted with red, sometimes with 
butterfly-net or specimen-case in hand as well as a book, not only on 
Priests’ Walk, which connects the College with 'La Providence' 
and the church La Salette, but in all our favourite haunts on these 
hills. Since their grounds are not open to visitors, many of us are 
not aware of the quality of the w'ork they do at the College, nor of 
-their contribution to our knowledge of these hills. 

Normally they accept students only after the Intermediate or a 
higher standard. The first two years comprise their novitiate in the 
religious life. Then for three years they concentrate on the human* 
jties,—Latin and Greek. Using different mother-tongues as they 
do, their medium of communication is English or Latin. For the last 
three years they have a thorough course in philosophy, including the 
philosophical systems of the ancient world, with special emphasis on 
Hindu philosophy, as well as European philosophical systems. To¬ 
gether with this, to round out their education, the students \n ho 
previously studied history, now study science, and vice versa. Alter 
these eight years of basic preparation, they go on to Poona or Kur- 
seong for four years of theology and a final year of preparation or 

the priesthood. , 

The museum maintained by the College, near the post office, 
maybe visited by previous appointment with the Father Rector. 
Those interested in the archaeological remains or the flora and launa 
(including a large collection of snakes) of the Palm Hil ^ s ou no 

fail to visit it. , c , M >. 

Father Anglade and Father Newton spent the years from 19-3 to 
1939 in careful research among the dolmens of these hills. The 
facts stated so simply at the opening of this ln-.tor> wue su c 
as a result of their patient study. In the museum are mi * 
relief-maps showing where the various dolmens an s ° ,,e . • . 

be found, also wooden models of the dolmens. T n re are a s 
urns found on their farm at Theresapuram and e ‘ sew ^ re ’ L ir . * 
restored, the contents preserved in glass cases. A copy • y 
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seen oL “Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 36 : [ 
The Dolmens of the Palni Hills.” If these arch.tolog .tshad not; 
sent in their protests, all the ancient relics .night have been destroyed 
to get stones for the new Ghat Road! 

Highclerc School. 

After ten years of proposals and counter-prop Highclerc 

School was finally opened at Kodaikanal in July 1901,—the American j 
Arcot and Madura Missions taking the initiative in*founding it. I 
Highclerc Hotel—which had been for a long time the only boarding. ( 
house in Kodai—was rented out of season for the school. There f 
were only thirteen children for those first five months, but they 
represented English and American families, both missionaries and 
civilians. Mrs. M. L. Eddy, who had come'out to India to pay a visit 
to her son, Mr. Sherwood Eddy, was asked to be Principal. Though 
her teaching days were far in the past, her motherly heart responded 
to the heeds of the children, and she organised the new boarding, 
school which, for years to come, ran like a village school with only 
two divisions—“the big schoolroom” and “the little schoolroom”, 
with four classes in each. The school was as informal and happy as 
a home. There were a rose garden and a pine grove where now the 
gymnasium stands, and a pear orchard all the way down to the road.- 
Beyond the two tennis courts was a separate property called 
‘Barton’, where now Kennedy and Boyer Halls are; ‘Airlie’ was 
also separated by a hedge and was once a shop. ' 

In 1902 the school moved to Central House and Rock Cottage 
and carried on while Mrs. Eddy went home to America to settle her 
affairs "and raise Rs.10,000 to buy the Highclerc property, which was \ 
on the market. From 1902 to 1904 it was rented as a boarding- 
house by Miss Orlebar, a charitable but very strait-laced lady who f 
established boarding-houses and missionary rest-homes in vaiious 
parts of South India. During her occupancy of Highclerc the large • 
framed pictures of hotel days were taken down and put in a godown 
and texts hung up. The tennis courts and the hut beside them which 
had been the scene of many a gay party in hotel days, were made 
into a fernery. No frivolity was allowed. When the school moved .- 
back at the beginning of 1905, the tennis courts and the pictures were • 
reinstated and the school made its own adjustments. In the early 
years—as again during both wars—the school had a cosmopolitan 
staff and tried to prepare children for both English and American 
schools. At times when the American children were greatly in the 
majority, it has followed the American curriculum only. It has 
always been coeducational throughout. A kindergarten has for 
many years been held in the three months of the season for the • 
little ones who come up with their parents. Several American 1 
missions in southern and.western India and in Ceylon and Arabia | 
joined in the support of the school, and children of American mission- ! 
anes and business people have come from all parts of India and from 
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the Persian Gulf and Siam. A two-storey school building and several 
wings and cottages were added. The ‘Barton* and ‘Airlie* properties 
were purchased, and in recent years ‘Bende*loch’ has become the 
principal’s residence,. ‘Williston’ and ‘Little Willie’ behind it are 
homes for members of the staff, and ‘Winston’ has been rented as 
the school infirmary. In 1932 it became a complete tygh-school, up 
to matriculation standard, from which bo}s and girls enter colleges 
in America and Canada. A few English pupils have appeared for 
the Junior Cambridge exanrnation successfully. A large play¬ 
ground has been levelled near the Lake by ‘Benderloch’. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alex. S. Wilson, Mrs Prevost, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Carl W. Phelps were in charge of the school for long periods. 
Short-lived Schools. 

In 1903 an Anglican padre started what he advertised as 

"an English public school for boys”- at ‘Fernhill’. The boys 

marched into St. Peter's on Sundays wearing Eton jackets and 
mortar-boards, but . the school broke up very suddenly in the 
middle of a term and was not reopened. 

In 1908 Miss Carr had a school for a few little English 

children at ‘Ben Lomond’ behind Wetherell’s shop (where Spencers’ 
shop now’ stands). 

In 1915 plans were made for establishing “St. George's Homes” 
for orphan Anglo-Indian children, similar to the Kalimpong Homes 
in the Himalaya. A site was acquired near the top of the 
Adukkam pass on the Shembaganur ridge, where Blackburne’s Shola 
was (see Chapter ll), and a good road was built to the site. 
Meanwhile the Homes were started in Kodaikanal in rented 
buildings. * The cottage for the big girls was at 'Glengyle*, next 
to Spencers’ shop, and on ‘Fernhill’ compound a school-house 
and cottages for big and little boys and little girls w - ere built 
or adapted. One was named Blackburne in anticipation. But 
after a year the Homes were moved, to Keti in the Nilgiris, 
where they now have developed into a large institution. 


Presentation Convent. , , 

Rev. Mother Xavier, of the Sisters of the . resen tat ion in 
Madras, visited Kodaikanal in 1914. In that year at Hillside 
ind in 1915 at ‘Kenmuir’ she and other Sisters had a few 
children with them for the summer holidays. When the others 
lad gone down, Rev. Mother Xavier and Mother Ignatius rema »J e ‘j 
it ‘Fourviere’ and looked round for a suitable site They decided 
ipon the knoll near Glen Falls 'vhere formerly the Observatory 
lad been, and negotiated with Mr. E. R- Logan [ or * 
hey knew where the money was to come from. In ‘ Jn!d 
he Sisters went to ‘Hillside’ again with children and of^tied 
he school with 17 pupils. On 16th June 1916 the foundation 
tone of the present Convent was laid. Trees were planted on 
he barren hill top. The building was finished and the school 
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the chapel was built; it 
school during the day. 


moved to it in February 1S17. Next 
served as chapel in the morning and as 
The beginnings were very humble. The Sisters had no comforts 
whatsoever. Packing-cases were used for chairs-, water was brought 
from a long distance in a peefioy drawn by a bull. Th^ourney 
up and other difficulties of life at Kodai 


bull.l 

in those days have 

been described elsewhere. The school was recognised as a middle- 
school in 1916 and as a high-school in 1919. In 1920 Lady 
Willingdon laid the foundation stone of the new two-storeyed school 
building. This spacious building, where classes from kindergarten to 
the Senior Cambridge are held, cost one and a half lakhs of rupees. 

The school has grown year by year in popularity, for it 
fills a need for a European school in the bracing climate of 
Kodaikanal. Boys are admitted only up to the age of ten, but 
girls can take the full course and also prepare for the examinations 
of the Trinity College of Music. After Mother Xavier retired, 
Mother Augustine became Superior in 1926 and continued till 
1944, when Mother Josephine took her place. One of the events 
of the season each year -has been the entertainment given by 
the Convent pupils—-an outstanding artistic performance, due to 
the training given by Sister Madeleine in music and by Sister 
St. John and Miss Elsberg in aesthetic dancing and eurhythmies. 
St. Xavier’s Indian Poor School. 

In 1919 a school was built for Indian poor children, primarily 
those connected with the workers at the Convent. Eighty children 
are fed and clothed at this school. A very earnest band of 
Roman Catholic girls in the high-school forms the Sodality of Our 
Lady of Mercy and takes interest in the poorer missions round them. 
Koehne Memorial School (Missouri Lutheran). 

A branch of the American Lutherans purchased in 1912 the 
‘Loch End’ compound, which had been the estate of Mr. Daniel 
McNair. In 1922 they started a school of their own for their 
children, with the same object as the other hill schools—to leave 
the children in the cool climate of Kodaikanal for the greater 
part of the year and prepare them for schools in the homeland. 
The teacher, Mr. Bachman, put up a charming school-house in 
a landscape garden, where the small group of children had individual 
attention. He also built the hostel and the church, perhaps 
some of the best architecture in Kodai. Mr. Bachman was interested 
in archfeological remains. The burial-urns which he discovered 
in 1942 are in the museum at Shenibaganur. He also interested 
his pupils in making collections of flowers. At present the school 
has eight grades, under Mr. Mueller and Miss Heckel. 

The Swedish School. 

At one time Swedish children were sent to Highclerc, but 
more than twenty years ago a Swedish school, called Solvik, 
opened (on the same hill with Highclerc) so that the pupils 




was 


could study m 'heir own language and vet k 
of 'uterco'irse with a larger gronp^ ad » a ntag e 

children from all over India are studying .fS 4 ,”?- Sw edi 3 h 
schoo l has recently been recognised by the S iJfV and ">• 
This school has small but charming bui dingt ov ‘l Parlia ">ent. 
Tamil Schools. * ngs overlooking the Lake 

From the time of the establishment of th. tt • 
its present site the American Mission has had 1 i'° n Church on 
next door to the parsonage. For lone vm™ tk- ® ntar y sch «ol 
Tamil school in Kodaikanal. With the inr • was the only 
of permanent residents, municipal elements,*? the nu mber 
on the Observatory Road and near the ’bu L 7 k°? S We , re °P ened 
In 1942 a middle-school was started on the r^? °» the ba/aar 
the dhoby-khana. This has now become a Idh ^ °PP° site 
be complete with a sixth form in 1945 Sh-school and will 
The three Roman Catholic Tamil i 

the Upper Lake Road and in Convent Road° hat* M (*T ka1, 0n 
mentioned. 1 Koad have already been 

The Montessori School 

interned Montessori w as 

children of different nationalities at ‘Roseba^and T' *7 httle 
course for teachers. Two successive *7 , al3 ° a Naming 

from all parts of India to sit JESS 0 f^f^^tiS 


% 

XII. MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

One K r 0da,kan t! Cam L e into bein S as a sanitarium or health resort 
gical l ems bas be ^ n , t0 Provide necessary medical and sur- 

the lnH- 7 increasing population of summer visitors and 

he Indian town that grew up around them. In the days when Rock 

UckT WaS th n f° St “C**' and Un,il 1873 ’ O' t"o y ,ooms aMh, 
hull r Vere USed for a bos P ,tal with an apothecary. Then a small 
lumg was erected on the hillside opposite (where now the P.W.D. 

inTsoV 0 ' 1 b J mgalovv stands )- This was put under Local Fund control 
aid f • e Euro P ea n community, for the most part, enlisted the 
hill°f CIVI su )"8 eons ° r medical missionaries who had come to the 
,g s or a holiday. These doctors found little leisure in consequence. 

were hound to occur, and many an operation had 
th 6 P er ^ orrned on a dining-table with no skilled aid for 
e surgeoh unless a nurse on her holiday were called in. The 
ursing was an a jj e( j burden on the busy housewife or on 
™endly neighbours. 
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Th , , 9rW of san itarv supervision of the settlement resulted in the 

The lack ot san ta > r . 0 f p i a g ae came up from 

spread of comm.m.cahle d.sMSes^ / Sometimes a 

the plains m 898. COV ere.l vessel with a padlock, 

SUrJ.V, 0 '. ^ -e L sotj 

^of enterk n fever S in Highclerc School in 1907. and other diseases 

made their way up from the P^ in J Home 

T „ c van \llen Hospital and Nursinc. home. 

T " E o'^e^ N Van A „en 

r, r aTe"Lrgenc; hosphal where the late Dr. Wanless of Mira, (who 
wa^o become Sir William Wanless) performed major operations. 
Dr Van Allen opened a subscription list for the construction o an 
ooeratln Im^one ward and auxiliary buildings. Rs.10.368 was 
subscribed; and this unit was opened m April 191 5, at the entrance to 
Coaker’s \fblk. Any surgeon could use this operation room for his 
patients, who were carried back to their homes on a stretcher or in a 

rirk«;haw soon after the operation. , . 

I)r. Alex. Wilson, the Principal of Highclerc School, was 
sometimes the onlv fully qualified physician in Kodaikanal out of 
season during that period and he even took charge of the municipal 
dispensary for a time. As a result of his efforts a second ward was , 
constructed in 1923. At the same time Dr. Van AHen raised funds 
for the construction of the maternity section. He died in August 
1923 before the completion of the building. The whole institution 
was named after him in recognition of his initiative in bringing it 
into existence, and as a memorial to his Christian medical work 

in the Madura district. ...... 

The monument to Sir Vere Levinge, which had for many years 
stood above Coaker’s Walk, was removed to a site near the Bund, 
and the wattle shola that had grown up around it was cut down. 
The maternity Mards took its place. More wards, a home for the 
resident medical officer or matron superintendent, rooms for Indian 
nurses, and a clinical laboratory have since been added. The 
operation theatre is in frequent use during the season. Col. T. W. 
Harley, C.I.E., I.M.S., was responsible for many improvements 
and brought many surgical cases to the Nursing Home, as 
did other surgeons, too numerous to mention. Perhaps the record 
was reached, over twenty years ago, by a noseand-throat 
specialist who, during a very short stay, performed twenty-six 
tonsillectomies in one dayl 

What it means to the community to have an tip to-date 
maternity hospital may well be imagined. Babies are weighed 
every Friday. The various visiting physicians take it in turns to hold 
a clinic for the public three times a week. The Nursing Home 
removes from the shoulders of those who need a holiday 
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Anna M. 


much of the burden of rarintr (,,,. .u • i 
Otto who ,„o. j g for the sick. 

’ who was resident medical officer and 


Medical superintendent from 1933 tT'ml Tias'ak otfice !' ant j 
Ellnity si* Institution, especially on ,he 

111 r**\- . 


; i • i» - - 

The Kodaikanal Missionary Union, with the concurrence of the 
American Madura Mission, on whose land the buildin" stands took 
or er the responsibility for and ownership of the institution in 19« 
and now manages it through a representative council of twenty two 
members and an executive committee of eight. The hospital is 
unendowed and leads a somewhat precarious financial existence 
relyngon its fee income andIon voluntary contributions from missions’ 
the Missionary Union and the English Club. Modern sanitation and 
X-t&y and other electrical appliances are much needed Bv sub 
saiption a compound microscope was purchased for the laboratory 
m 1943. In 1944 la shadowless lamp for the operating theatre was 
acquired through the generosity of Mr. J. R. Vincent. 


t Dentists whose practice is in Madras or Colombo have carried 
on a summer practice in Kodaikanal. The one whose long service 
makes him a real citizen of Kodai, however, is Dr. Max L Freeman 
who began in a room in Rock Cottage over thirty years ago and 
moved later to his present office at ‘The Orchard’. Dr Kiigelberg 
the great eye-specialist of the Swedish Mission Hospital at Tirupattur 
in the Ramnad district, and his younger colleagues have also helped 
many in their vacations. Dr. Zachariah, a Madras ophthalmist 
carries on a summer practice at Kodaikanal. 

Until 1927 the little municipal hospital on the hillside near 
Rock Cottage carried on under a succession of civil apothecaries 
followed by civil surgeons. Mr. I. A. Arumanayagam, retired 
compounder, who served for thirty-four years as registrar of births 
and deaths, vaccinator and clerk, as well as compounder, states that 
he worked under twenty-six different medical officers, both Indian and 
European, the last of whom were Dr. Halge and Capt. J. Shillong. 

In 1926 Lord Goschen, Governor of Madras, laid the foundation 
stone of the “Goschen hospital”, and in 1927 the Surgeon-General 
came up to Kodai to open this new and well-equipped Government 
institution, which takes the place of the municipal hospital. 
It is built on a kn< 11 overlooking the Gliat Road, and approached 
from the road that leads down from Charing Cross. With 
a rapid growth in population this institution fills an important place. 
Among its medical officers have been Dr. (now Lieut. Col.) Sethur 
and Dr. Ananthan. A woman doctor is also appointed. There are 
Indian nurses in place of the Belgian nuns who helped for a time. 

We may mention here the services rendered by the late 
^r. Turkhud, a well-known entomologist, former head of the King 
Institute, Guindy, and the Haffkine Institute, Bombay,—an authority 
vi 
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KOPAIK*'^ : 1* ‘5.1 •• 

4 1 • 

,, one of which is named after him 

?l,ou h /h *rtr«.W« Kodai he *»« *«n«ou S ly of his ,i ro « 

,„d veterinary taM and (or , h( 

T" cre ” * f er « fruit growers and market gardener, 
growing numbers of fftrmer “' .. g draught animals, the “vet 
whose livelihood appeal to him for help with 

is a grea **> " . ars ago a lady sent a chit to the Veterinary 

stgjn! «y4 "?.» ill and my hoy is ill and now my Australia, 
trrrf,, is ill. Can von take the dog as an inpatient Madam,' 
came the courteous reply, "I regret that we have "“ European 
ward, hut I shall keep your terrier in my oxvn home. He did, and 
the dog was with difficulty persuaded to return home when cured! 






XIII. SALES. 

Industrial Missions Sales. 

The first people to hold sales at Kodaikanal were women 
missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, who taught 
plllow-lace and fine needlework to poor women and sold their 
products to help them to earn a living. Many an exquisite trousseau 
and layette were ordered from the nuns. As years have passed, 
industrial missions have increased and widened their scope. There 
is scarcely anything one may not obtain from them at Kodai. One 
may get exquisite handmade pillow-lace from Nagercoil; fine embroi- 
dered articles from Neyyoor, Martandam, Parassala or Trivandrum; 
a wedding-veil of darned net from Dummagndem; the entire fur¬ 
nishings of a new home in carved rosewood from Katpadi, with 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds or Black Minorcas and a milch 
goat for the backyard; cross-stitched house-linen from Palmaner; 
homespun curtains and bedspreads from ikkadu; block-printed ditto 
from Jammalamadugu; hand-woven kitchen-towels, painted pottery 
and articles of tinted fuipicr tndche from Madura; fancy baskets from 

Tinnev.y; beach hats or handbags or a dozen other products ol 

woven sisal-fibre from Ahmednagar; letterheads or ornamental 
“ * /° nery , J r ° m Guntur; children's toys, games and kindergarten 
equipment from Pasumalai or Guindy; hand-woven cloth of many 

S frorthe a T r i and 0the : places: a,uminillm and leathe! 

rticles from the Telugu country; and soon in almost endless variety 

0"6.nally one had to go front house to house to find these arS 

or each mission engaged a room at the K.M.U. (or a sale which 

in32£te" T* i n .. ,ccen . t y-s thetdttriS 
brought all together i T ? hodat s union movements— has 
6 °" t08elher ,n a bl 8 two-day sale in the Gymnasiaim 


$*LSS- 


Highclerc Sale. 

In 190'i Mrs. Wyckoff, as the first of a long line of enamtir 
HighcltTC mothers, went about Kodai soliciting gifts of cakes and 
sweets for a sale to make up a deficit in the school finances This 

W* afl ^ held in the school dining ZZ,' with, 

lucky dip in the form of a ‘lemon-woman’*—a ghostly figure into 
w hosv mouth one dropped a lime in order to receive from her hand 

• prnn U !t u° r £ hert ° y * Tht> H, ‘« hd « rc Sale has grown and 

grown, till it has. become one of the most popular events of the 

season, netting thousands of rupee,. Until the present war made 
transportation impossible friends of the school in America sent out 
boxes of types of goods which are unobtainable in India. These, with 
the addition of contributions India, transformed the Gymnasium 
into a bargain basement for a day. Queues formed outside long 
before the doors opened, and people rushed in to secure what they 
minted hosiery, underwear, ready-made house-dresses, piece goods 
sheets, towels, kitchen utensils, .a lull line ol WoolwortVs specials’ 
toys, games, cakes, sweets, flowers. Some features of a fair arc- 
added: a lucky dip, pink lemonade, popped corn, hamburgers fried by 
white-capped chefs. On the wide veranda are tables where coffee and 
doughnuts are served. Highclerc fathers have the payments well 
organised, so that one recklessly runs up a bill on a card 

received at the entrance, but cannot get out of the building 
till it is paid. * 

ViCTOkY Shop. 








From March 1942 to September 1944 a “Victory Shop’' was 
open twice a week at the English Club, selling home made cho- 
eolateb. and other contributed articles, and sometimes giving cabaret 
entertainments. The proceeds, amounting to £2,000, were sent 
direct to Trinity House, London, to King George's Fund for 
comforts for merchant seamen. 

JUMULE AND "WHITE ELEPHANT*’ SALES. 

T }\ j umb!e sales devote their profits to some good cause. 
The white elephants bring money to their former owners, who, 
in turn, acquire other people's whit6 elephants. 


XIV. ART. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

People who come up to the mountains for their holidays 
need relaxation from work and worry. More than that, after making 
the effort to adapt themselves to* a new culture—by which we 
niean a new language and literature, new ways of life, different 
orms of music and art—it is natural that those who have come 
rom abroad should feel homesick for their own culture again. We are 
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not told who first got a piano up the bridle-path, but we know »f 
concerts have been held in Kodaikanal sipce the earliest ,i t 
There have always been a certain number of talented musk j* 
among the summer colony. The Van Gevzel sisters of the nin.... nu 


Aiicre nave always been a certain number of talented music j 
among the summer colony. The Van Geyzel sisters of the mu ' 
hundreds ('cello, violin and piano) were followed by the \V M V 
sisters, who had Kodai singing, humming and whistling the “Kh 
Hoar and "Iolanthe" music. The Gilbert and Sullivan ‘ * 


wno haa Kodai singing, humming and whistling the "m, 
Hoar and "Iolanthe” music. The Gilbert and Sullivan open tr 
accompanied by an orchestra, recitals by such artists as \u l 
-pence, Mr. Grumm and Mr. di Giorgio, the concerts given k* 
the Choral Union, .he ‘ Eas.er cantata and il,e orchid 
concert given by Highclerc pupils, music and dance recitals S 
the Convent pupils and their teachers, and all the other m., e i , 
events of Kodaikanal help to satisfy that thirst for music which is 2 
'"’““"S’ by who g e , vetv duri „ e [hc rejl 0( “ “fell 

,i. , " - “‘if y ?'V h "' always a good choir to sine 
the L ion Church, where we heard such singers as Murray Brook? 

■ Ma cnairs and the Owens. An annual sacred concert in ik’ 
Union Church, and at times another concert given by Swedish 

Choral'S'or concentrated 

n l r J 2 _ D*. J. A. Curtis, who for many rears had haH i 

to conduct Handel’s “Messiah" h ' V ,r lad the am hition 

sis-jsawSiSF: ??“ --- 

nomer, became its conductor n *f i 1 ° n ? as the astro- 

uotll lie retired t„ 1937 h ' held . witl1 S'eat distinction 

singers (usually sixty* to ei.lnv*: C ^!° ra , U "'»" ''rings together 

Iron, almost ' every », o ,h ' m » hundred) 

concert in G^mnSl L tt e ,S of T m “ n i! y “ ^ » 
aid of an orchestra. “Messiah” hie h. ^ ° ften w,th thu 

than any other work, with MendeSohn" SV'”' f ^ Uent, y 
Bachs Matthew Passion h,„i i' .. c m Elijah a good second. 

Mass and Heethnve,” M,n h r h Sam ” n ^ • "■tfi Requiem 

“ “ anthems" ca,„“ chor ,h ' 

works such as Coleridve Tivlnr’c ..Vr^ , motets * and lighter 

retired, the Choral Union has been m^ch^H h Si ', 1Ce D '' Rt>yd8 
conductors: Dr. Frank, Rev C T ^ H ,ndebted to its later 

' V - A - Cartridge, and Mrs.’PapJorth T'h “J 88 RUey ’ Rev ‘ 
been one of the most firmlv estahlick^ a r US ° r many years 
season, its rehearsals and its ml et features of the Kodaikanal 

concert) anticipated and attended HIU ^ a ftcr the 

. ** nr, in E? %L‘T f"*” 8 h >’ '•» concerned, 

hern skelchers at Kodai who tried to '"K- there have always 

* * catch in water-colours the 


\ 
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Kodaikanal : 1S45-1945. 

■ - er ,„d own. died "I Smell Smoke". To suggestion, 

££T"Why 00. give • real play?" (he reply was alum., 

* p«'°r nce in h fTT ' r!l 

1 K ".,, .. T hc Mikado”, done by members of both th, 

English Club mil [the Missionary Union tn 1915. E: J Cf ! ,t for 

one 6 \ear when "Hiawatha” was sung as an operetta there has rarely 
one year w ith ut a Gilbert-and-Snllivan. Mr. Fapworth as 

Lo.dH°«h Executioner, Mr. Champion as the Captain in 
Pinafore" Mr. Updegraff as a supercilious Peer, Mrs. Gordon as 
Yum-Yum, Miss A. D. Baker as Katisha and a host of other singers 
have delighted Kodai audiences from year to year. No doubt 

our Indian friends, watching these capers, have thought our 

much-vaunted "culture” completely cracked • 

About 1922 the stage was moved to the other end of 
the hall and a row of rooms added which served as music rooms 
for the school and as dressing-rooms for shows. Highclerc’? own 
electric dynamo improved the lighting—though apt to be turned I 
off before the rehearsal was over. Artists produced scenic effects 
and costume committees produced sets of Victorian, Edwardian I 
and Elizabethan costumes, not to mention clothing for peers, I 
pirates, gondoliers and other choruses. The first^ complete play I 
was a hasty dramatisation of a novel called “Patricia Brent, I 
Spinster", rehearsed in five days, to entertain the Club guests . 
after the Club v. Union tennis match in 1924. McClelland of the I 
Y.M.C.A. and a fourth-generation Scudder, as hero and heroine, I 
evoked such an enthusiastic response that the same plan was I 
followed a year later. This time the crowd was made to buy I 
tickets, and the dramatisation was of "T. Tembarom” by Frances I 
Hodgson Burnett (without benefit, we confess, of copyright 1). I 
The great box-office value of plays emphasising American-English I 
differences was established. Still no previous planning was done, I 
but a committee was formed. The committee turned to Shakespeare; 


I 



more familiar Shakespeare comedies, as well as Sheridan’s "The 
Rivals” and Goldsmith’s "She Stoops to Conquer", have been repeated, 
mproving in finish * with each repetition. The Kodai audience 
demanded more than hasty improvisations. Plays were planned 
1 year ahead, books obtained and copyright fees paid. Mr. Hess 
ind the other members of the entertainment committees have 
put great effort into organising these productions. Some of the 
plays that have been giv^n are "Suppressed Desires", which was 
produced by the dramatic reader, Emily Gilchriest Hatch, one 
Laurence Housman’s “Little Plays of St. Francis”, Galsworthy’s 
‘Little Man", “The Importance of Being Earnest", "Quality Street", 


lBt, Music amd tufe Drama. 

k/o'^^lTs Gr ' telV ‘ P ' ,er P “" - ^ Wkf 

§T~ As the standard of musical and dr im-ni^ „ t 
j sen , the work involved is somewhat heavy f ormances h * 
k „t the actors and singers do it cheerfull)_f„ r the^S’ev" USk 

gives to ll \ e audience and to themselves—and find recre«tioi 

In it. They Rnd in it also, a w.y „( maki new (ri 

.he cast of any one of these plays brings together pe 0p | e 'J h “ 
m ight never meet otherw.se. The audience stands in long 
to ha)' "5 tickets and assures the producers of emhuL.r 
appreciation. The Koda. players are almost a stock compan* 
where familiar actors and familiar costumes appear year aftei 
year in new combinations. Familiarity breeds, in this case, no 
contempt, but a friendly community spirit. 


XV. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF KODAIKANAL 

For most of us Kodaikanal is the Mount of Vision. Coming 
up out of the April heat and drought, we are soothed and healed 
by the sound of water rippling through the ferns—the symbol 
of that "spring of water whose waters fail not" which we are 
fain that our spiritual life should be. We have our hallowed 
spots where we have seen visions and dreamed dreams: perhaps 
in a rose garden, or at St. Peter’s on a Quiet Day, or in a punt at 
the edge of the Lake on a peaceful Sunday morning, or on the 
cliffs at Marion Shola, lifted midway between heaven and earth, 
or walking through mist and rain across the downs, or in a new, 
clean pine-grove at the edge of a mysterious “forest primeval . 
Some are irked by the church bell which calls them indoors, 
while others find inspiration in worshipping once more in their 
mother-tongue. Kodai is a bit of home to us all. To the Scot 
it is a reminder of mountains and lochs and glens; to the Eoglis 
of trim box hedges and rolling downs; the Australian owns the 
tall blue-gums that bend in the monsoon winds; the Scandinavian 
chooses the steep hillside where the. pines grow; the American 
sees the Blue Ridge or 4he Sierras or the Adirondacks in every 
turn of the trail. And the Indian may say—as one did when 
first she came out on the Pumbarai road Is t us «*) LOUn ^ 
my India!" The "at-home" feeling is in itself an impulse to worship. 

The Hindus have their temple to Siibramamyam, g° 
hills, at the very end of Prospect Point, facing Perumah Th 
toad leading to it is called Kurinji Andavan Road,-a name 
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, mP-mine “cod of the hill-people”. The temple 

Subramaniyam m g Lndy Kamanadan in memory 0 f 

was built and is J t her Hindu temple seems to be 

her late husband The only i ^ there ^ ^ ghrines 

the Vmayaga e m M; ^ forge t a morning at Marion Shola 

here and there. struggle up the perpendicular path 

when we watcher • jJ CO mrade on his back. He laid 

Iron, Bodmayakann, with « dymg c h dr ., nk from „ 

hi, burden down for ajew ^ ^ ^ o|) ^ 

rtrile'lhere before he took up hie friend and moved on 

al '’" 8 In"the'’bn/ai°r fhe^Musliros have a room where they meet 
r* 1 .hint down below the Co-operative. Stores. 

Sometimes, in the midst of a sedate tea-party or committee 
meeting we hear wild drumming and shouting and go out to 
fin d a procession for Mariamma, goddess of smallpox, passing 
through Charing Cross, her devotees whirling and dancing m- 
congruously between our trim hedges and tennis courts. 

Coming to the Christian places of worship -we have already 
mentioned the Roman Catholic churches perched so prominently 

on many hills. Their bells for early Mass reproach late risers; 
the angelus rings out at sunset across, wooded valleys At the 
time of certain festivals there are processions from the valley 
to the hilltop, with impressive pauses, between bursts of drumming, 
when the throng joins in a Tamil litany. Of special services, 
retreats and fast days the world outside is not informed. 

The Protestants, to whom they refer as “our divided brethren , 
worship in four different churches. Of St. Peter’s and the Union 
Church we have already given an account, and have mentioned 
the erection of a small church by the American Missouri 
Lutherans at ‘Loch End’. The fourth church is the Jubilee 
Church in the Swedish settlement, so called because its cornerstone 
was laid in 1906, the bicentenary of the beginning of Protestant 
missions. The church was dedicated in 1909. At that time 
members of two German missions, the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission and the Hermansburg Mission, as well as members of the 
Church of Sweden Mission, were living in the area commonly called 
the German settlement, but called by Indians ‘Matthey’s houses’ 
sSu) because Rev. E. Matthey was the first to build there. 
Services in German and Swedish, as well as in English, Tamil 
and Telugu, were held in the Jubilee Church. Now' there are regular 
services in Swedish and Tamil during the season, with occasional 
union services in English with other Lutherans. 

The Union Church was enlarged first by Dr. Tracy before 
1911, and Mr. J. H. Lawson in 1922-23 enlarged and rebuilt it 
again, the platform being changed from the west side to the 
south and a tower added. After the death of Rev. G. N. Pakynathati 
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j n 1910, his son, Rev. G. P. George, was in charge of the Tamil 
congr e b a t ,on for many years. During the season a Telugu service 
is held in the school. 

There are other groups that met t for worship here and there. 
Members of the Society of Friends hold their “Quaker Meetings” 
at some home. Members of the “Oxford Group Movement (now 
known as “Moral Rearmament who have been holding house- 
parties at Kodaikanal since the visit of Frank Buchman and 
his team in 1925, have of late years rented a house for the 
season. A communion service is held every Sunday morning in 
the outdoor chapel at the Ashram, generally conducted by one 
of the bishops in residence; these impressive services in the 
woods, as well as vesper services on a flat rock overlooking the 
plains, and morning discussions and devotions, are attended by 
visitors from Kodai as well as by the residents of the summer ashram . 

The Kodaikanal Convention “for the deepening of the spiritual 
life” was started in 1889 by Rev. Thomas Walker of Tinnevelly, 

Dr. J. P. Jones and others, and has been held every May. It is 
one of the joint activities sponsored by the K.M.U.’s Religious 
Meetings Committee which represents some 36 Protestant bodies 
whose members come to Kodaikanal in the summer. The minute 
book of this committee records the efforts of a long line of 
men who have worked to bring these varied elements together 
for common worship, communion and fellowship. Such names 
as J. C. Perkins, J. H. Wyckoff, L. R. Scudder, J. J. Banninga, 

J. H. Maclean, j. Sandegren, F. L. Marler, I. H. Hacker, 

G. Parker, C. H. Monahan and A. C. Clayton occur frequently in 
the earlier records. At first there were different speakers for 
the several convention meetings, chosen from among the missionaries 
at Kodai. Beginning with 1915 a single speaker was invited t(f 
conduct the meetings for three consecutive days, as well as the 
preceding Sunday service at the Union Church. This arrangement 
| has recently been changed: the four convention meetings are now f 
held on consecutive weekdays. The list of leaders includes Rev. 

(now Bishop) Pakenham-Walsh, Dr. L. P. Larsen, Dr. W. Meston, 

Dr. T. R. GJover of Cambridge, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Stanley 
I Jones, Bishop Fisher and Dr. Calkins of the American Methodists, 
Bishop Tubbs, Father Winslow, Rev. J. Z. Hodge, the Bishop of 
Nasik, Rev. J. L. Gray, Rev. W. H. Spencer, Bishop Abraham Mar 
j Thoma, Bishop A^ariah, Bishop Sandegren, Rev. A. Thaker Das, 
Bishop Neill, Bishop Mondol, and others. In some years greetings 
w ere exchanged with the Keswick Convention in England. 

The same joint committee has for some years organised 
Weekly during the season a prayer meeting, a Bible-study class 
I aa d a “sing”, and a communion service each month, and has arranged 
tJr a united communion service at St. Peter’s on Ascension Day— 

! ;le day appointed for prayer for Church Union. The Sunday 
vii 
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nd bald hills, is one long range 
it’s KodaiJ Don’t you see the 


Fat above it—almost hidden l^h.nd 

with hair on it-’Tha.'s it! That’s Koda.J Don t yon see the 
trees? That nick in the line is the Pamb&r ravine. The trees 
beyond are at ‘Restalrig’ and ‘Hilltop, and all along the edge beyond 
that goes the path to Marion Shola. The white speck .s St Peter s 1“ 
The ’bus or the car goes on through bamboos, elephant grass 
and jungle trees, teetering precariously on the edge of precipices 
to pass bullock carts loaded with grain or fruit or building 
materials. How many hundreds gave their l.ves to carve for us 
this way of escape through the jungle? The anopheles are balked 
of their prey now as the cars press on, in and out, up and up, 
nast Col. Law’s ‘Sentinel Rock’ near the thirteenth milestone, to 
the coffee ginger and cardamom plantations, the plantain, jack 
and orange groves, of Panaikadu. Lantana bushes are tipped with 
flame burning sunlight struggles with the first breath of the mountain 
breezes and is subdued. There is no hun-go-gum chant of coolies 
through these glens, but the jingle of bells on pack-pomes reminds 
us of the old bridle-path. The grinding of gears, the scream of 
brakes the bleating of horns on those hairpin turns, shatter the 
silence’ of the wooded valley. Perhaps that family in the Model-T 
Ford loaded to the mudguards with soman, has the better of 
it after all They must stop every mile or two to cool their 
engine and can take time to listen for the cry of. the jungle- 
cock and the “whistling schoolboy" in the forest, above the ceaseless 
drone of cicadas. They may pass a bear or a cheetah. They can stop 
at Machut to see the dolmens, picnic on the veranda of Lone Cottage 
at Neutral Saddle, visit the great Theresapuram farm on the slopes of 
Pen.mal, pick wood-violets, begonias and ferns in Tiger Shok, or 

scramble after Kpdai lilies or purple.orchids on the Silver Cascade 
short-cut In the days when the ’buses came up at tea-time, 
there was a tea-house at Silver Cascade where the passengers in 
the more ancient models might wait while the engine was fortified 
for the steepest climb. The mingled scent of roses and eucalyptus 
marked the priests’ garden in Shembaganur; a wide swing out 
around the last hill revealed Perumal, rising head and shoulders 
out of a purple valley; then up we went past the cemetery 
and the dhoby-khana, past the foot of the- bazaar hill, and so 
into Kodai by the Bund. By this time the coat and jersey which 
seemed ludicrous when we took them out of our bedroll at the 
railway station, were none to warm. We might arrive in a pouring 
raih, or in a calm sunset glow, to see a few couples still on 
the Lake while the boatmen gathered up chains of boats to take 
them back to the boat-house. The ’bus passed ayahs hurrying 
their charges home, and groups of tanned and sunburned hikers 
or tennis players, and dropped us at our garden gate where the 
smoke rising from the cottage chimney and the glow of kerosen 
lamps made us welcome. 
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Twenty-five years later the journey up is much the same, 
except that train-times are changed and we make the trip in 
j ie morning and arrive before noon. Those rival motor-companies 
ihat fought for our patronage were merged, in 1938, in the 
Kodaikanal Motor Union, with Kodaikanal as an out-agency of the 
South Indian Railway. Even in war-time the fine red ’buses are 
*, n a strict schedule. We can buy our railway tickets and book 
our luggage at the office in Kodai bazaar—just across from one 
of the historical (if not archaeological!) relics of the old days; 
i milestone, set in the embankment below the post office, reading 
‘'Tope—11 'miles. Kodaikanal—1 mile.” The PAV.D. works un¬ 
ceasingly on the Ghat ’Road, removing landslides, strengthening 
embankments, laying down cement and tar, and building parapets. 
The fact that scf few accidents have happened in all these years 
is a tribute to their watchful care and to the skill of the man)’ drivers 
of ’buses and cars. 

The out-of-season population increased from 6,523 in 1931 to 
9,124 in 1941; and in the season the figures are increased by 
more than half. The Ghat Road 4s, no doubt, the reason for the 
rapid increase, for it has made the journey easy, and thus induced 
increasing numbers of people to establish summer homes at 
Kodaikanal. One of the greatest developments of the past quarter- 
century has been the discovery of Kodaikanal by Indians, with 
the result that much property has been bought by them and in 
addition to the summer colony there is a permanent town. 

Many a success story could be told of Indians who, starting 
quite humbly, have built up a good business through their own 
efforts. James, the rickshaw rhaistry at Charing Cross, and Vellayan, 
the pony-boy on the old- bridle-path who became a ’bus-owner, 

are only two examples of private enterprise, along with bakers, 

farmers, fruit-growers, dairymen and shopkeepers who have become 
permanent residents. The rapid expansion of the settlement gave 

scope to many building-maistries who have built houses for them¬ 
selves as well as for others. So wa find, in 1945, a number 
of Indian settlements: the earliest one, called ‘Bliss Villa’, which 
extends from the Union Church down the hill to the post office 

| and beyond; ‘Anandagiri’ qn the other side of the bazaar road 

above and below the municipal market, the cutcherry and a municipal 
school; Srinivasapuram; Tiirnevpuram; Munjikal, down the old 
bridle-path; Packiapuram, the big fruit-growing and vegetable-raising 
settlement near Glen Falls; and Pambarpuram, on the site of the 
former Pambar Woods. Indian summer residents have bought 
or built houses in many place?, the largest number of new houses 

being on Convent Road (near the old Tinnevelly settlement), and 
•Is new branches and extensions which lead all the way oat to 
l he temple at the end of Prospect Point. Chettiar Road, named 

for the Chettiar planters of Panaikadu, and Chettiar Park can 


* 
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only from Convent Road but also from the Ghat 
ip road that winds up to Prospect Point f rotll 


road that winds up — -,— - , rotn 

The late ex-Maharaja of Nabha had the estate 
next to ‘Winsford’ on the Lower Lake Road during the twenty 
years when he was interned at Kodaikanal. He and the Maharani 
took a great interest in all the local activities up to the time 
of his death. 


his death. . 

Association Hill (of the Y.M.C.A.) with its attractive cottages 
tennis courts above Chandler Falls and the dhoby-khana 
was soon surrounded bv other cottages all along the new road 
that led from the outlet stream of the Lake to Chettiar Road and 
Convent Road. Numbers of new houses appeared on every level 
of the Lake basin. Large estates, like the Mitchiesons’ ‘Burnside’ 
below the Bund, were divided into smaller plots. A few new 

houses went up on the Pillar Rocks Road beyond ‘Restalrig’_ 

Dr. Ida Scudder’s ‘Hilltop’ on the very edge of the cliffs 
and below it Mrs. Steele’s boarding-house, which was taken over 
by the Kodaikanal Ashram Fellowship in 1932. A very interesting 
and cosmopolitan group occupies' this summer ashram , sharing 
its work as well as its fellowship. 

The steady increase in the number of cars, ’buses and lorries 
made necessary the improvement of familiar lanes and paths 
including some known hitherto only to the most energetic hikers! 

The ten -mlie square”, linking the Observatory Road and the Pillar 

Rocks Road, was first widened for motor traffic; and then the 
Uistnct Hoard on 6th Jone 1929 turned the first sod for the 

« iSkisj 

the wide, open snares n«, . *u scttlement » might escape into 
that ridge and the next thr if motor road - pursues them over 
valleys to Fort Hamilton Th°"^ ( P ' ne , • g . roves and . undulating 

turns right to invade anntb / ,?’ a ^ ter s ^ lrt,n 8‘the Berijam Lake, it 
mother 8 at Pum W Th r Z at Kavanji, and still 

as the “Forty-Mile Round 1 ’’ fi° SC en F ° ad ’ more popularly known 
stream to the ObLvaZ Tb" Z" 5 ^ wa >’ of the Gundar 
Governor Madras Sir C F H6 i r ° 8d Was dec *ared open by the 
could now motor to the' ^hruary 1932. Fishermen 

Association have put rainh Where the Palni Hills Game 

the Green Hut and Berijam L ikf> rOUt ’ 8nd P* cn 'ckers could stop at 

, e ’' Jme *° r ^a, instead of toi|j ni ,’ SW,n ? the fine Kavanji pool, and 
hracken on the stone fioo "? T r h ' 1 and da >e. and sleeping on 

I- civilisation, there remafn e d° r M t ' ,0d6eS * For fliinfj 

- range to Marion Shola ml i "Y along the edge of 

gions devoid of human hubitati " / P nt * 1 thence to Vandaiavu 

habitation), the primeval forest (full of 



years 

houses 
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uncivilised leeches) at Kukkal u 

perumal as a stunt for dimk W ' hose Hiff has » u 

0 nc might catch a glitrm^Z’ a "d the Cave^f" the Place ol 

3 nd Kukkal have become the r herd of hison * luck 

the P.W.D. commenced JiM; resort mc'lus^T the Cave 

of the range, past Marion r<>ad acr0Ss the emm 1941 
Station from Kodaikana to 7 Z'* and Va ndar H v,? P V I eaches 
not rain 1 ). ^ to Cochin, 160 miles T *P 

Many forests of ni 11 

e rown “P under the care 'of'"^ bla p k ' vood »"<l blue-g ura h 
(tairiHge by cyclone, and fires ^ t| f orest ( Dnpar.tren,, 
for firewood Th^ n * nc ^ need of* t 

.ion of p^tbr™ a, tor, m m'' S I*'"' ^-elo^ent i s T7™ 
factoring an insecticide to , H | ' m, ton ’ »"h the purpose of m”" 2 ' 
brought the pyrethrum front ^ Major wX 

at Restalrig, and when it was fo nn I' P lante <d it experimentally 

f o r P a*^ 1 pi am a t iom ^ fiVC hUndred acres 

notably ^t^^cy'clone'^of°May^l*u 6 last ‘-nty-five 

es and uprooted ffianv trees. * Th^h; vZ unroofed many 
^2 inches—occurred in 1925 The hi^h CSt annilal rainfall— 
m a day were 12 inches on 16th l re °° rds of ramfall 

on the same day two years later Th'p 6 ™ % a ° d inches 

lower than 48 inches in l year nor thlni , rainfa has never gone 
higher than 75° nor lowe’r than 38 = Fahrenheu ""n in ^ ’ b * de 
average, 159 rainy days in the year. h There are ’ on an 

p ii Municipal Commissioner was Mr A BaL-nt 

P. lai, m 1935. The Municipal Office near he Bund h^T’ 8 
enlarged, and an office added for the Department J B ft" 
which was established with a resident officer in 1939 ^The 
Municipal Market, the Co-operative Milk Supply Depot Ihe Fee 
Kea^ og Ro 0m a nd the Municipal Rest-House a. the ' foot at 
he Bazaar Road are some of the municipality’s achievements, but the 
turning on of electric power affected Kodai most. In 1938 a Dower 
ouse was opened by the Hon. Janab Yakub Hassan, and for 
two years electric powfir was supplied by this thermal station. 
Un 30th March 1940 connection was established with the Government 
supply at Pykara in the Nilgiris. Later connection was also made 
*'ith the Mettur and Papanasam systems, so that when one fails 
Another is available. Off with dim kerosene lights, broken 
chimneys and oily lamp-rags! On with the lights in every 
Cottage and hall 1 On with the wireless-sets, too,—including 
'municipal loud-speaker. And—final stage in the sophistication 
°f our beloved hill top—the Kodai Talkies, at the foot of 
th e Bazaar Road, to compete with the lodd-speaker across 


th 


le way. 
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two. 

19Jt. 

l'fJI 


Mr. L. A. Connnlmle. 
Mr. 0. MlohU Smith. 

Mr. N. J. Dunlop. 
Mr. Petuf Sfcott 
Mr A V. Milliir. 

Mr John Tapp. 

Mr K. N. h\r* Iyer. 


Municipal chamois*. 

1924. Mr. C. 8. Schmidt, who wm Awarded th 
M B E. for hU work at Kodaikanal. 
1991. Mr. Jaraea Tapp. 

1934. Janab B Hu sail in Sheriff. 

1934. Mr. V. 1 ^. Kri*buaswami Iyer, M A, 

1938f Mr. M. Sltbblah Naidu. 

1941. Mr E. H. Logan. 



Kodaikanal: 1845-104S W ,i .. 

5 *’■ Modern Times: 


municipal Commissioners 


1942. 

1943. 


Mr. M. P. Alexander, M.A., B.L. 
Mr. A. J. John, M.A. ■ 


1985. Mr. A. Baton ubr» mania Piltol, B.A. 

1940. Mr. 8. Sivaewami Iyer, B.A. 

Spencer and Co., who have been at Kodai since 1916, took 

over the site of the Ben Lomond Stores and rebuilt the place. 
Wrenn, Bennett and Co. had a branch next to the Kodaikanal 
Missionary Union for a few years. The Lillingstnne Studio ceased 
with the death of Miss Lloyd, hut Doveton’s Studio carries on 
under the son of the former Mr. Doveton. The Co-operative 
Stores occupy a good building below the post office; large num¬ 
bers of summer residents are shareholders, and, until the present 
war made imports impossible, realised dividends from the sale of 
American, British and Australian tinned and packaged foods not 
easily obtained elsewhere. Below the Rujcunani Stores are many 
Indian shops "and cafes; new shops line the road almost up to 
‘Woodville* and ‘Furzbank’: Bata’s shoe-shop; the Stanislaus Stores; 
the Hamidia Stores; Parsram’s and. Shewalram’s, drapers and 
haberdashers; the Christiau Literature Society's bookshop;—to mention 
only a few. The top of the Bazaar Road is the centre for 

’buses—for the taxi and express ’buses down the ghat, as well 
as for the town 'bus which makes trips to the golf links and 

the Observatory at regular times. 

Since the beginning of the second world war, Kodaikanal 

has become a haven for many who have had to flee from their 

homes. We cannot say much about them, except that they are of 
various nationalities and that they are making a great contribu¬ 
tion to the community, some of them as dentists or doRors 

or teachers. The staff of Highclerc School, for example, represents 
eleven nationalities in the year 1945. 

, . ^ erv ice-men have found their way to Kodaikanal during their 

rie leaves. A group of permanent residents is organised to 

arrange for their entertainment. Some men are taken as guests 

in private homes, while others board in one of the hostels which 

are provided. The English Club, the Missionary Union, the Boat 

Club and the Golf Club are open to them, and the Rendezvous 

r C ? b ‘ house of their own - The Victory Cafe, over- 

ot i g , L ,s ^anaged very largely for their benefit, though 

for on, S H ? Cuffee <' r lea-all proceeds being used 

tor one or other , of the war funds. 

condition* 1 I .i* 1 ° f ‘ ncreased out-of-season population, the 

° ltJ l )oorcr section of Indian residents has been greatly 


1920-1945. 

improved. Whereas a few 

other residents organised a 



vears 


.hose who starved b«ween ZXXhl P '“"” help 

1.0 unemployed. Prices have h,e„ V“V" 0 ?'and 


uo unemployed. Prices hw. kH ,nere ar ‘ " ow food wages 

and contract bridge* the'most *” ^ i' 1 * 8 ™j !t po P olar outdoor sports 
esla,dished by l»dt iX^e's 

formal calls on all the other , ■ , 8tIes ,n the “meties of making 

•hair short-slotted dl^temX Thf X^s ’th'XrT "" * 

their cards in the Club or KM U and then HJc a P" 1 Up 
and formal calls altogether. The private tea-™ I t , s|,e - nSed w,th cards 
were a common form of entertainment in th^’twenUe^hadV^'f 

tnore P ^ a f L<1 h | V tlle thlrties » * being replaced either bv much smafler" 

more tnforma 1 teas or by mass affairs such as the weeklHea5 

TennU M ‘ U ‘ WhC 'n d '^ ercn ' S rou l ,s take thrns as hosts and hostesses 

at the R MU er: ‘ V ^ Hl the InJian and En 6 lifih Clubs and 
at the K.M.U., both mornings and evenings. American men ™H 

from ?h eel reg u lar ' y { °\ ba8ebal1 ' havin & transferred their diamond 
from the marshy meadow at the end of the Lake to the new 

Highclerc playgrounds near‘Benderloch’. They also play basketball 
at the Gymnasium. Indoor battledore-and-shuttlecock at the K.M.U 
or the Gymnasium seems to have taken the place of outdoor badminton’ 
which was a popular game at the garden parties of earlier years! 

Empire Day is celebrated by the annual international tennis 
match—the British Empire v. the Rest of the World—at the English 
Club. About a fortnight earlier there is the annual tennis match 
between the English Club and the K.M.U. Increase of numbers 
has made it impossible to continue the tea-parties and entertainments 
which used to follow these matches. A very special occasion, 
however, was the day of the coronation of King George VI, when 
the Club invited a large number of guests to have tea and listen 
with them to the radio broadcast of the ceremony. Some others 
heard the broadcast in their cars. 

A Swedish celebration is held annually in the Swedish settle¬ 
ment. First there is the lighting of a bonfire on the hill-top 
overlooking the Upper Lake Road soon after sunset on the eve of 
May Day. Then on 6th June, the Swedish National Day, a beautifully 

decorated maypole is raised below‘Nordhem’. Ch.ldren and grown¬ 
ups, many in Swedish national costume, dance around the maypole. 
A telegram is sent to King Gustav, in whose honour the day ts 
named Gustav’s Day, and a reply is received within a few days 

Fourth of jXoccurs alter the 

majority of people have left .^'Tpicmland "prog^mme at 
competitious of various sorts, a p 

viii 
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Highclerc School. In 

are present, a programme ■> ^ took t he form of a regatta on 

Day on 30th May. 1 aJ Madras , Mr. Jordan. To 

Income the new cLul, Mr. Bower, an American part, was 
held in the K.M.U. in 1943^ Entertajnment Committee of the 
Beginning " lth n m*»ramme for the various entertainments 

K.M.U. organised a planned programme tor 

which take place in the Gymnasium. 

Community Chest Entertainments 
go into a fund for institutions 
Van Allen Hospital, 

Chest committee sells season 


under the title of “The 
so called because all proceeds 
such as Highclerc School and the 
which serve the community. The Community 
tickets, which usually entitle one 

to"attend""t"he Highclerc School play, a classical play a modern 
play or recital, an operetta, and the concert of the Choral Unton 
Receipts run into thousands of rupees^ for the hall ,s well filled 
a, each performance and the box office is kepi busy making 

reservations ahead. . . . . ., , , . 

While some are content to remain within the garden hedges 

of the settlement, busy with their bridge-parties or leas and functions, 
many find their greatest satisfaction in long walks and camping-trips 
“over the hills'and far away”. When there were many cars, the 
far end of the range was accessible to nearly everyone. The 
forest-lodges were booked far in advance. One party from Madura 
bought tents and established a permanent camp on a hillside above 
the Pumbarai road where they spent most of their holiday. Com¬ 
plete freedom from the worries brought by the daily post, complete 
relaxation of body and mind in the bracing air of the downs, 
uplift of the spirit in the forests and on the cliffs of the wild 
and empty portions of the range, made even a few days’ camping-trip 
the high spot of the vacation for all who love the outdoor world. 
Now that petrol rationing has removed the aid of cars, only the 
young and robust can get to fhe Cave, Kukkal Cliff, Vandaravu, 
the walk along the ridge from Fort Hamilton to Vembadi, 
and other more distant spot£. But Pig Valley remains unchanged, 
though the blue-gums of Gundan Shola are being cut down for 
firewood. One may walk across its hillsides through deep bracken, 
look over at Kukkal, and recapture the exhilaration of the longer 
walks. The wattle sholas near Fairy Parlour are being cut down 
for their bark, but Pillar Rocks and the pine groves of the ten-mile 
square are unchanged. By breaking the trip at the Green Hut one 
may get to Port Hamilton and from there to Marion Shola. The 
upper end of Priests Walk is still forest, and the “whistling schoolboy” 
still sends his cheery note up from the Parnbar Gorge as one 
returns from Dolphin’s Nose. Seen from Coaker’s Walk, Periyakulam 
glows ike a jewel with its electric lights on all night. Parties 
ir jui m training at Lone Cottage, explore the hillsides 
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around the base of Perumal. A Jesuit father killed a tiger near 
Perumal in 19*13. Wild elephants are coming over into the Palnis as 
more widespread cultivation drives them out of the Travancore hills. 
The hill people of the Vilpatti, Kavanji and Pumbarai valleys still 
plant their leeks and onions and paddy in curving terraces like green 
steps all the way down to the plains,—but come in increasing 
numbers to sell peache^ and wheat and vegetables or to work on 
buildings at the centre. Aeroplanes sometimes fly low over the 
hip.t 0 p—perhaps piloted by airmen homesick for the hills. With 
all the changes, the essence of Kodai remains the same an essence 
compounded of the scent of roses and eucalyptus, the sound of 
cicadas and running water in the sholas, wood smoke rising from 
cottage chimneys, sunset on the glassy lake, Perumal calling up 

the mist from the valleys, squadrons of cloud ships launched from 

the western hills, the roar of rain on zinc roofs while-eucalyptus 
trees bend before monsoon winds that threaten to blow the whole 
settlement off -its lofty shelf. These things can never change. 
The next hundred 

European and American community has possessed and dom nate 
Kodaikanal thus far. Perhaps we have been s e l fi = h i n 0 ^ ^nopoly 
« itc deliehts keeping to ourselves as if we were on a little islai 
of our own Wo discovered Kodaikanal and led the way, but 
1 neat hundred' years must be an era of mcreastng Ind.an 
h , : As more and more people learn to escape heat and 

‘ arSe To^ust'hT been given the pleasure of 

“Hill, dale and shady woods and sunny p ains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams 
as fresh and unspoiled as in the garden of Eden. 

For this first hundred years we thank God. 




\ 
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^0 Kodaikanal: 1845-1945. 

APPENDIX. 

I. Two extracts (slightly adapted) from an article entitled 
“Kodaikanal”, by Father C. Leigh, s.j , written in 1933 
for the Magazine of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly. 

t 

The View from La Salette. 

A favourite spot with visitors to Kodaikanal is La Salette, 
a little white church which stands on the edge of the plateau, 
and from this height of. 7,200 feet looks across the Kambam 
valley and the Madura plain. 

From this spot a vast panorama is seen, as the eye sweeps 
in a semicircle from the highest point of the Sirumalais in the 
east, to the Varushanad and the High Wavy mountains towards 

the west. ' ... . . 

Starting at the Sirumalais, the eye takes in the great plain 
of Madura and Ramnad, travelling on and on ever farther over 
that unbroken expanse of level land, till sky and earth meet 
and fuse in a low indistinct line. In that plain, forty miles 
away, to the right of a stretch of water spanned by a bridge, 
the "towers of the Madura temple can easily be picked out with 
a telescope; under favourable conditions of light, in the very 
early morning or after heavy rain, they can even be seen with 
the naked eye. There are times when banks of high clouds 
spread from over our hills far across the Kamham valley, and 
the sky above Madura is overcast; and then such deep shadows 
are thrown upon the nearer plain that one might think it had 
been changed overnight into a dark blue sea. At other times 
th^ eye reaches so far that one can see the last glints of 
sunshine on water at the extreme verge of the horizon—the 
sfea sparkling at Pamban one hundred miles away. 

Turn your eyes towards the south. You see scattered hum¬ 
mocks, then low hills linking themselves into an irregular range, 
which rises into a fine cone, the Andipatti peak. This range 
widens out to the south, and rises along its main line into a 
still higher range, the Varushanad' hills. Beyond the Andipatti 
range, from this altitude the plains are seen stretching away 
to Koilpatti and far beyond. 

Between those ranges of hills and the Kodaikanal plateau, 
on the edge of which we are standing, lies the so-called Kambam 
valley, which extends from Dindigul and Sholavandan at its 
mouth, to Kumili at the foot of the Travancore Ghats, a distance 
of eighty miles. Where this valley opens towards Madura, its 
width is about forty miles. Its upper end is concealed from 
our view by offshoots from the Kodaikanal range. 

Behind us, to the west, are the Downs, undulating uplands 
7,500 feet high, covered with short, stiff grass; of these we 
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get only a restricted view their u4rW 

from us by pine woods From the n CXpanse concealed 

high range of very blue hX ‘ P 0 *™* 0n a clear day a 

beyond Palni, parallel to the KnrMF e , seen far to the north, 
Nilgiris, the "Blue Mounu„V ttZ The >’ are th " 

To the north of us is a ' ,* .5"." ^ T a " a >'' 

standing on one of them on ? 11 ar lrc e 0 ^ft fs— we are 

of whi?h lies the KodaikX lake ' ^ h ,he ««•» 

here, T parts $P in ' ai " 

flows into the Kambam vail,,, and in ,h. 

go to thetli X" i,Se " iD, ° Gundar river, whose waters 

* • • 

plain L sDLd U | t it a f i "’ bUt , near!!r , th,s «*•«. « the Kambam 

plain spread like a map at your feet. On this Sunlit ground 

into which the shadows of our -hills are beginning to creep’ 

Pertyakulam lies, apparently sleeping, its whit, houses gleaming 

m the even,ng l.ght. Then as the eye wanders freely up and 

down this immense valley, it sees, cn the bright background, 

hamlets fa, apart, clusters of dark trees, blackened hills scorched 

by the sun through all the ages, stretches of green fields near 

guttering ponds, larger patches of black or brown where the 

land lies fallow or the harvest has been reaped; and winding 

from the foot of the High Wavy mountains, the Vaigai river 

reinforced by the waters of the Periyar, going to lose itself at 

last far beyond Madura in the wastes of Marava. Cast a last 

look at the Varushanad hills; you may see, as I have seen, 

the westering sun shine through clouds and light up the summits 

with such silvery gleams that you will fancy you see a snowy 

range in the heart of those hills, rising above the darker ridges 

which guard it. . * 

Now look down, at your feet. To your right is a narrow 
gorge, in which you hear at all times the Pambar stream tumbling 
in its rocky bed for a short half-mile, till it slips over the 
smooth edge of an almost perpendicular cliff, down w'hich it 
slides • for 3,000 feet as the Snake Falls*, and then is lost in a 

smother of spray and foam in the ravine. In front of you the 
hill, the pedestal on which you are standing, slopes steeply for 
i few hundred feet, and then falls sheer away. A path, the 
5 riests’ Walk, goes above the precipice. If you are not liable 
o dizziness, look over the brink; you will see, so far below 
hat the sight seems like a dream without sound or motion, 
he Pambar stream, now a streak of white foam among bluish rocks 
nd green trees. A kite floats past; martins flit in the darkening 
-oid; a rock pigeon flaps audibly to its nest above the cascade. 

•Pambar = Piuubu-Ar = Suako Hiver 
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From the foot of the fall to the plain is an untrodden 

forest, which rises from the bed of the stream up the slopes 

of two roughly parallel ridges, one to your right and one to 
your left. Up those ridges you can make your way, not without 
serious hardship, from Periyakulam to the plateau where you 
are standing., Half way down the ridge to your right, you can 
make out the grey roofs of a village, Velligebi, set like an 
eagle’s nest among its crags. 

Always, as you stand at La Salette, you are conscious of 
the sound of falling water in the gorge on your right, where 

the stream racing on its last stage before it slides down into 
the ravine, goes winding and raging about huge boulders; at 
times it comes soothing to the ear like a gentle murmur; at 
other times, after a storm, with a loud, dull roar. 

* * * 

If you remain here till after nightfall, and look behind you 
to the north, beneath where the stars of the Great Bear swing 

in the sky, you will see faint tracks of light glittering on water, 
and you will know that you are looking at boats on the Lake, 
where the earliest visitors to Kodaikanal saw only a reedy 
swamp among barren hills, where wild oxen wallowed; or beams 
of dazzling light sweeping swiftly round the foot of the hills, 
as cars speed along the Lower Lake Road; then other lights 
sprinkled high up the sides of the hills, or clustered thick on 
the lower slopes,—electric lamps along the roads, and lights from 
the many scattered houses. 

Face round for a last look at the plains. The eye is arrested 
by two great luminous blurs, one close to the hills, the other 
far off south of the, Sirumalais. The nearer one is Periyakulam. 
If you look attentively at this, what appeared at first to be a 
patch of phosphorescence, a piece of the Milky Way in a dark 
sky inverted at your feet, resolves itself into separate twinkling 
points of light prickedi into the darkness. The other, because 
of the distance, remains diffused and indistinct, with one big 
light flickering above it. You are looking at Madura, town and 
temple, modernised and resplendent with electricity. The sight 
reminds one of an ocean liner, ports and saloons lit up, passing 
to starboard, and sending out a message of good will and goodbye, 
as she goes grandly in the dark night on her lonely way. 

* * » 

At whatever hour of the day you stand here, you are 
captivated by the enchanting scene: whether of dawn with its 
glories spread out above the Sirumalai hills, or of noon subduing 
the plains with its resistless might, or of evening with its pageant 
of storm clouds playing about the Varushanad hills and blotting 
out the Andipatti ridge with a grey curtain of rain. Sometimes 


Zn se „ e n S: ra pl r itz tre t a r iieht *“* 

summer sun is travel! n* ?„ 3 5 "', do ™ e “ c,oss »hich the 
the II, Ids far below a," 8 unrolled J fP le " d ° Ur - At other times 
squares, black, gre^ Vb^' “ 

days, after ram, you see every fissure cverv r iff SUch 

lit up to their depths in the'hr offV l cliff, every ravine, 

you look, veils of ml, suddenly“£ up "^ 

rend’ S and d h ' US ,TOm S ' ghl; ,he "' as suddenly thT’veils 
end, and you get glimpses of dark forests and of ponds .listenin' 

m bright sunshine. At other times again you lST down from 

>our high vantage ground upon a sea of dazzling white clouds 

om V bJi^„ds eaVme bill ° WS lhe ° f ' h ' 

And if you listen, at evening, above the monotone of falling 
water you will hear the blackbird, cousin to Browning's wise 

1 m h t ,S SOng als ° tW,ce over: then the teUs of the 

cattle tinkling homeward in the twilight,” from the grazing 

grounds and the shouts of the little cowherds hurry ini their 
tired skimpy beasts along the road. As dusk deepens in the 
valleys, you will hear at your feet where water trickles over 
moss m half-hidden caves or among creeper-hung rocks, the loud 
sad whistling of the Malabar thrush, Idle Schoolboy as it is well 
called, and bluest of fairy blue birds. The last sounds of all are 
the calls of villagers hastening to their homes and holloing to 
one another for company; then the click, click, click of crickets; 
and in the gathering gloom the demoniac laughter of jackal? 
answering one another across the hills. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ » 

1 he Journey from Kodaikanal to l*alni. 

Vilpatti is now connected by a road with Kodaikanal, and 
by a good bridle-path with Palni. This bridle-path is about twenty- 
five miles long, and passes through the most impressive region 
of all these desolate hills. 

After leaving Vilpatti you descend rapidly into the Gundar 
valley, which drains the many torrents that How from the Perumal 
aud Vilpatti areas. This valley, of about a hundred square miles, 
fs hemmed in by high mountains, and is uninhabited, even today, 
except for a few coolies who work in the paddy fields terraced 
about the foot of the Vilpatti hill! Once you have passed these, 
you wander mile after mile, through the lonely waste. You may 
perhaps meet a small party travelling in companv for safety, and 
gliding in single file, silent, like shadows, through the tall grass. 
Or you may be startled from your reverie by a rustle in the leaves 
or a crash in the thickets, and look up td see a frightened samhhur 
or bison charging downhill, away from this intrusion into its 
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or rectangular. If aftar being drenched and chilled by the heavy 
dew which drips from the tall grasses, then scorched and dazed 
by the fierce sunlight which beats down on you, you are still in 
a temper to meditate, sit down on one of these knolls which 
look out acrosr. the valleys and up the distant ravines, and in¬ 
dulge in surmise about what manner of men they were who 
roamed this wild region far back towards the beginning of time, and 
raised these dolmens—enigmas inrstone—which have outlasted by 
many thousand year- the grander monuments of ambitious civilised men. 

The hiidle-palh now descends in a series of twists and zigzags 
so short, sharp and steep that the only manner to get down them 
is to stumble along at a half run, taking care not to sprain an 
ankle, or trip on the loose jagged stones, or go too far and shoot 
headlong into the abyss. 

And when after untold difficulties, the feet wounded, the 
temples throbbing, the body jarred in every nerve, you reach the 
bottom of the cljff, there remain four or five miles to be done along 
a deep narrow gorge where the walls of rock rise perpendicular. 
Through these last miles of the furnace, shaded only by rare 
clusters of bamboo, you make your way; the heat quivers along 
the ground, tremulous, in waves; the stream slides over the smooth 
surface of rocks, or pours noisily over huge boulders; and its harsh 
sound mingled with that of countless cicadas bewilders the brain. 

At last you reach the end of this gorge. And then you 
receive the reward of your efforts, the last great gift of the Falnis 
before you enter the torrid plain. The path bend; unexpectedly 
to the right, and leads you after a few paces into the noblest 
of all the streams of the Kodaikanal hills. The water foams and 
sparkles and tinkles in a wide bed about smooth rounded 
stones shadowy under giant trees. Rest a while before taking 
leave of this last reminiscence of paradise and passing beyond, 
out into the land of exile. 


II. La Salette. 

Father c ^ Urc ^ * n Kodaikanal, built by 

inctuaire d*V c, }| ^\ Q Pencil biography of the Father, 

• The n irn" I 4 ^ U Sa,etta de * * Kodaikanal." 

about oonoTthf , &ll t tte COr ? eS fr ° ,n * shrine 00 * mountain 
about 6,000 Let high, three mtles from the village of La Salette- 

1 allavaux, near Grenoble m France. It is celebrated as the place 

hT * I- ' l B,e8 - M< ! V u lr * ln a PP eared one afternoon in 
1846 »n bright sunlight to a shepherdess of fifteen called Melanie 

and a shepherd boy of eleven called Maximin, and charged them 
with a message which they were to deliver to all her people 
legardmg certain evils which were prevalent A church was built 

° n i. t ! e .S? t ’ w " ch beimme a cen,re «f pilgrimage, and an Order 
called The Missionaries of La Salette" was founded in 1852 to 

fight those evils, with a missionary college founded in 1876 to 
train recruits. 

In May 1866 the first festival was held in honour of "Our 
Lady of La Salette at the new church in Kodaikanal, and it 
has been celebrated ever since on the last Sunday of May, attended 
by an increasing number of pilgrims. The beuutiful statue of 
"Notre Dame de La Salette" in the church was the gift of a 
former Bishop of Grenoble. 

For tho hi.tory of the nhriua and tlw Order in Franc*, Vol. IX of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, For two p*iintiug» of Melanie de hi Salutlo and her vldon, 
ueo. Li/e Mug,i/ioo, ‘JAth Dec. 1944 

An account of the founding and dedication of the church in Kodailuioal. with 
a done ript ion of ita surrounding-* in 18IJC. may be found in the Freuch Fie </u 
E I*. SaiHt-Cyr, published in 1389, a hook uow in tho library at ‘La Providence.’ 


III. Another Karly Settler. 

Brother Coadjutor Joseph Ciceron came to Madura in 1847 
and spent his last years in Kodaikanal. Coming, as he did, from 
Savoy, a country of lakes, it is said that he suggested to the 
Collector, Mr. Vere Levinge, the formation of a lake by damming 
the valley where three streams flowed. Brother Ciceron introduced 
pear trees to Kodaikanal, and taught the old gardener how to graft. 
He died at Trichinopoly in 1876. 

Fur an account of bit» lifo »eo the flrat vulunio of l*v AlaUurc—//Ancitnnc 
et La Nonvelle Ahs&ion, printed lit 1894; a copy in in the library at STJ* Proiktouee/ 
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IV. Inscriptions at Koilaiknnal. ■ 

1 On mi Irish cross in rod granite, near tho Bund. 

In memory of Sir Yere lit nrv Levinge, Baronet, of Knoekdrin * 
Castle, Westmeath, Ireland, and formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, born 28th November 1819, died at Madras 22nd March 1885. 

This monument is erected by a few of his friends as a mark 
of their admiration and esteem. 

A true friend to the poor, no one however humble appealed 
to him in vaitt, while bis upright character, his love of justice 

and his kindU heart endeared, him to all classes of the 

community, European and Native. 

“And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 1 ' 

After a long service in the districts' of Tinnevelly and Maclnrn, 
where he won the sincere respect and affection of the people, 

he settled in 1867 at Kodaikanal and lived at Pambar House 

until within a few weeks of his death. 

To him are due nearly all the improvements which this 
settlement possesses. 


2. On a granite oboltsk on tUn site of the Church Under the Hill. 

In loving remembrance of those who once worshipped God 
in this place. To the memory of those who lie buried in this 
cemetery. This monument marks the site of the first American 
Mission Church in Kodaikanal: erected 1854-57; removed 1902. 
The American Mission Cemetery: 1S54-1904. 

l 

3. On the oust window of St. Peter's Church. 

To the glory of God and in loving memory of Bishop Robert 
Caldwell, LL.P., D.D., founder of this church, obiit* August 28th 1891, 
and of Eliza bis wife, obiit June 18th 1899. Death is swallowed up 
. in victory. 


4. On a granite obelisk at Moir Point, where the Oosehen Road starts. 

Near this spot the first sod of the Goschen Road was cut 
by the Hon'ble Sir Thomas Moir, K.c l.K,, c.s.l., I.C.S., with the 
assistance of the Misses Lucy and Molly Logan on the 6th June 1929. 

At the same spot the road was declared open by his Excellency 
Lt. Col. the Right Honourable Sir George Frederick Stanley, 
P.C., G.C.I.S., C.M.G., Governor of Madras, on the Hth February 1932. 


"At ‘Rosencnth 1 . 
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